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The Intellectual 


Religious “Revival” 


SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


The revival of organized religion in American culture is usually 
associated in the public mind with the strong personality of the evange- 
list. In the passing scene since the middle of the nineteenth century 
the names of Dwight L. Moody, Billy Sunday and Billy Graham stand 
out as being those of evangelists who have held the stage. ‘The word 
revival is loaded in the American mind with emotional overtones. It 
is used almost exclusively with reference to expressive behavior in re- 
ligion. 


The word “revival” is placed in quotes in the title of this 
commentary because it has a broader meaning and connotation in 
this context. Religious “revivals” may be classified into three groups: 
intellectual, emotional, and moral. Traditionally a religious revival 
is of the emotional type; the big name evangelist, the mass meeting, and 
published statistics on the conversions are essential elements in the 
expressive or emotional qualities of this form of collective behavior. 
The moral religious “revival” centers on evaluative behavior in religion 
and is typified by Walter Rauschenbusch and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
They used the techniques of the social movement rather than those of col- 
lective behavior in a mass meeting. They were interested in correcting 
social injustices rather than bringing about many conversions. They stres- 
sed the social gospel rather than the gospel for the individual. The intel- 
lectual religious “revival” is typified by Karl Barth in Europe and Paul 
Tillich and H. Richard Niebuhr in America. Their influence is felt 
in the realm of cognitive behavior rather than expressive or evaluative 
behavior in religion. ‘They gave a new focus to religious ideas and 
have written or are interpreters of new systems of theological thought. 
Essentially they are fighting the battle of ideas for the minds of men. 
They seek to indoctrinate religious believers with a new religious ethos. 
For them, statements of belief that are relevant to the scientific world 
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in which we live are more important than the specifics of religious 
experience or ethical values. 


It is an oversimplification to imply that neo-orthodoxy is an in- 
tellectual “revival” of religion, that fundamentalism is an emotional 
“revival,’’ and that liberalism is a moral or ethical “revival.’’ To be sure, 
these three “revivals” of religion had their original impetus and most 
sustained impact in intellectual, emotional and evaluative behavior. 
However, each may be analyzed trom each perspective. Fundamental- 
ism, for example, in its scholastic and systematic form is an intellectually 
accepted system of belief. It also has its moralisms (prohibitions about 
tobacco, alcohol, and card games) as well as its well known evangelical 
fervor. 


This typology of revivals permits the development of a perspec- 
tive for the analysis of the religious “revivals” in the academic communi- 
ty. The intellectual and moral religious “revivals” seem to have more 
appeal than the emotional or evangelistic revival in the academic com- 
munity. Reinhold Niebuhr has played a unique and dual role; he is a 
participant in both the intellectual and moral religious “revivals.” 
Some of his writings are theologically oriented, but most of them are 
morally and ethically oriented. Harry Emerson Fosdick, through his 
long association with a church in the Columbia University community 
of New York City, appealed to people who were concerned with moral 
injustices. Paul Tillich appeals to a different audience than does Billy 
Graham. Tillich may be thought of as an evangelist to the intellectual, 
and Graham to the masses. The questions posed by Tillich and Fosdick 
are of most concern to the academic community, whereas Graham arti- 
culates concerns that appeal more generally to business and laboring 
people. 


Much of the interest in religion on the university campus prior 
to World War II was ethically and morally oriented. The revived in- 
terest in religion in academic circles since World War II is essentially 
intellectual. The issues raised by leaders of this “revival” appeal to the 
responsible leaders of the intellectual community. The discussions take 
place in student religious groups, faculty meetings, and _ professional 
associations. 


The American Studies Association is one of the interdisciplinary 
professional societies through which the responsible leaders in the aca- 
demic community may contribute to the creative solution of problems 
in religion, economics, education, politics, and welfare. The October 
1958 meeting of the American Studies Association of the Lower Missis- 
sippi, where the papers in this symposium were read, was devoted to 
Religious Trends in Contemporary America. In a sense those who 
are in the social sciences and the humanities were participating in 
the intellectual “revival” of religion. The scholarly insights of their re- 
spective disciplines permitted a rigorous examination of contemporary 
religion. These papers were the motivation for much discussion about, 
and re-examination of religion. 
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It was appropriate that the tradition, present function, and 
status of religion should be examined in a region of the country where 
Protestant religious culture has been most vigorous. Professor Randall 
Stewart examined the implicit and explicit theological doctrines of man 
in American literature. His interest centered on Jefferson, Emerson, 
Dreiser, Hawthorne, Whitman, and Melville. In the modern period 
he alluded to Faulkner and Warren. Jefferson believed man was es- 
sentially a rational being; Emerson believed man was innately good and 
infinitely perfectible. Whitman, a romantic like Emerson, held to the 
deification of man. Dreiser, holding the naturalistic doctrine, thought 
of man as essentially an animal without a moral nature. In contrast 
Stewart sees Hawthorne, Melville, Faulkner, and Warren as insisting on 
man’s imperfection, his non-perfectibility, his fallibility, and his prone- 
ness to error. As such they are “Christians” in the sense that they af- 
firm a doctrine of man that is necessary premise for redemption in 
theological thought. 


Professor William L. Kolb, a sociologist, examined the function- 
al theory of religion. He recognizes that there is nothing incom- 
patible about the relationship between the functional theory of re- 
ligion and the Judeo-Christian tradition. His specific concern was the 
tension existing between this theory and the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
The tensions grow out of the wariness of the theologians about the 
theory and the tendency of American sociology to use naturalistic, de- 
terministic, relativistic, and positivistic presuppositions. He holds that 
consciously or unconsciously this may affect the view of man and society 
underlying the theoretical models of the soc iologist and may influence 
the ability of the sociologist to handle certain empirically observable 
aspects of human behavior. Kolb’s presentation raises basic questions 
that are an intellectual challenge to the social scientist who is not com- 
mitted to a specific religious faith as well as those who are. 


Professor Allen Cabaniss, a historian, evaluated the present 
status of Protestantism. After enumerating the seven elements that 
characterized it in its sixteenth century emergence, he concludes 
that these principles no longer animate the Protestant church in Ameri- 
ca. He reconfirms the judgment of other scholars who refer to the pres- 
ent as the Post-Protestant era. 


The intellectual religious “revival” takes place in an atmosphere 
of inquiring dialogue, not in the presence of forceful and dramatic 
preaching. It requires the rational examination of issues, not the arti- 
culation of goals and values by resolutions and by affirmations. As a 
guest of the Association at its meeting and as one who is hopeful that 
religion will be rigorously researched as an area for interdisciplinary 
studies, this participant found the symposium an intellectually stimu- 
lating experience. It is hoped that the publication of these papers may 
foster continued dialogue among those in the humanities, in the social 
sciences, and in theology about the religious themes of American culture. 











RANDALL STEWART 


Vanderbilt University 


A Doctrine of Man 


No writer, however untheological he may be, can escape a doc- 
trine of man. In American literature, there are a good many doctrines 
of man. 


The great men of the Enlightenment, the Deists of the 18th 
century, believed that man is essentially a rational being, and that he 
must rely entirely upon his own unaided reason. “Fix reason firmly in 
her seat,” Jefferson advised a young friend, “and call to her tribunal 
every fact, every opinion. Question with boldness even the existence 
of a god. Read the bible as you would read Tacitus or Livy.” (Read 
the Bible, that is, not as a book of spiritual wisdom, which it is, but 
as a record of historical fact, which is a matter of relative wnimportance.) 


Jefferson had great confidence in the appeal to reason. He wrote 
concerning the undergraduates at the newly founded University at 
Charlottesville: “They committed some irregularities at first, until 
they learned the lawful length of their tether; since which it has never 
been transgressed in the slightest degree.” It was necessary, that is, only 
to appeal to the young men’s reason, and there would be no more of- 
fenses! I doubt if the Dean at Charlottesville would vouch for that. In 
discussing the Indian question in the Second Inaugural, Jefferson spoke 
of the efforts being made ‘to induce the aboriginal inhabitants to exer- 
cise their reason.” Jefferson was a great and good man, but how naive 
can a great and good man be? I think it was this unrealism of Jefferson 
which Robert Penn Warren was getting at in Brother to Dragons. 


Jefferson said that the people could be depended upon to choose 
the wise and good. But can they? After 171 years, do we really think 
so? 


Jonathan Swift, the greatest of the great 18th century writers, 
knew that the appeal to reason wouldn’t work. After exposing Gulliver 
to the fine seminar in the life of reason conducted by the Houyhnhnms, 
he has him commit the most irrational act of the book by deserting his 
family and moving in with a horse. 


Another doctrine of man was expounded by Emerson, the 
Transcendental doctrine that man must rely upon his supra-rational 
faculty, which Emerson, quite confusingly, called “Reason.” ‘There is no 
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sin in Emerson’s doctrine of man, because man is not a sinner: he is 
on the contrary innately good, infinitely perfectible. This doctrine ot 
innate goodness and infinite perfectibility (a romantic doctrine, if we 
accept T. E. Hulme’s definition of romantics as “all those who deny 
the Fall of Man’) left the door wide open to the environmentalists: if 
anything is wrong, the fault is not man’s but society's; and there's 
nothing wrong which environmental reform can’t correct. Hawthorne 
of course ridiculed this view in Earth’s Holocaust; ““The heart, the 
heart,”’ he said; “there was the little yet boundless sphere wherein exist- 
ed the original wrong of which the crime and misery of this outward 
world were merely types. Purify that inward sphere and the many shapes 
of evil that haunt the outward, and which now seem almost our only 
realities, will turn to shadowy phantoms and vanish of their own ac- 
cord.” (Which is of course only another way of saying, “Verily I say 
unto you, ye must be born again.”) How to purify that inward sphere? 
Cert uinly not by fiat, or by the simple declaration that it is pure already! 


Whitman was like Emerson, only more so. Whitman said he 
could think of nothing more wonderful than himself, and although 
there is a sense in which this may be so, yet the statement is a foolish 
one, theologically considered, because God is more wonderful than 
man. The trouble with Emerson and Whitman and other romantics 
like them is that the distinction between God and Man, Creator and 
Creature, is constantly being blurred, the distance separating them is 
constantly being reduced to the vanishing point. 


This apotheosis, this deification of man has been supposed to 
be essential to the democratic idea. But why should this be so? St. Paul’s 
proposition that “All have sinned” is democratic too, and has the ad- 
vantage over Emerson’s in at least two respects: it is more realistic, and 
it points in the direction of humility, and there’s no humility in Emer- 
son. Adlai Stevenson, we will all agree, is one of our brightest men in 
public life. In some of his past utterances I thought I detected an Emer- 
sonian strain. More recently, however, he has been saying that we 
have made the mistake (obv iously a mistake has been made somewhere 
along the line) of “‘self- righteousness” (his word) . If this self-righteous- 
ness could be traced back to its American origins, I believe that Emerson 
and Emersonism might be found to have played a part. 


What is man? and what sort of prayer befits his lips? Emerson 
in Self-Reliance said that “prayer is the soliloquy of a beholding and 
jubilant soul.” Well, St. Luke’s Gospel tells of “Two men who went up 
into the temple to pray: One said, ‘God I thank thee that I am not as 
other men’; and the other smote upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.’ And I tell you,” the Gospel goes on to say, “this 
man went down to his house justified rather than the other, for every- 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” Might it be that we as a nation have made the 
mistake of exalting ourselves, and that we now face the unflattering 
prospect of being abased? 
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Some think that the Pauline ‘All have sinned” is “negative,” 
“pessimistic,” “defeatist.” It is all of these things as respects the 
“natural,” the “unregenerate’’ man, but quite the opposite as respects 
the regenerate, the born-again, the redeemed. His potentialities are im- 
mense, as is amply demonstrated by Christian experience. If they seem 
otherwise to many, the reason is an ignorance of the nature of Christian 
experience which is so widespread in this naturalistic age. 


Which brings us to still another doctrine of man which I feel 
disposed to quarrel with: namely, the naturalistic doctrine best illus- 
trated perhaps in a book like Dreiser’s American Tragedy. Whereas 
Romanticism exalts man to the status of deity, Naturalism reduces him 
to that of animal. There is no sin in Romanticism because mai. is not 
a sinner. There is no sin in Naturalism because there is no moral nature. 
Man is the product of the impersonal forces of heredity and environ- 
ment, environment especially. Dreiser’s story of Clyde Griffiths is a 
truly pathetic one, but Clyde is a puppet, nothing more. Circumstances 
are to blame for what he is. There is no tragedy in the strict sense be- 
cause there is no moral responsibility, and Dreiser’s use of the word 
“tragedy” in the title is journalistic, not literary. This is modern scien- 
tific determinism. I don’t like this modern scientific word in a religious 
context and it is not to be confused with God’s sovereignty and provi- 
dence, which operates on another level, and is not at all incompatible 
with moral responsibility, as modern determinism certainly is. 


A young professor out West last summer said to me that he 
couldn’t see how Arthur Dimmesdale could be a tragic hero, because 
he is presented within the framework of predestination, and if he was 
predestined, how could he be responsible, and if he was not responsible, 
how could he be a tragic hero? But Arthur Dimmesdale is responsible, 
all right. There is never any doubt of that in Hawthorne’s story. And 
the failure to grasp the paradox of God's sovereignty and man’s respon- 
sibility is owing to the fact that most of us nowadays are naturalistic in 
our thinking, and do not admit at all the reality of the supernatural, 
do not allow the two levels—the natural and the supernatural—of 
thought and action. If there is only the naturalistic level, then Dim- 
mesdale indeed is not a tragic hero just as Clyde Griffiths is not a 
tragic hero, but only a pathetic case. But Hawthorne doesn’t present 
the story on these terms. 


On the opposite side of the fence, then, from Emerson and 
Whitman in the 19th century are Hawthorne and Melville, who insist 
on man’s imperfection, his non-perfectibility, his fallibility, his pron- 
eness to error. Melville said in his essay on Hawthorne: 


Certain it is that this great power of blackness in him derives 
its force from its appeal to that Calvinistic sense of Innate 
Depravity and Original Sin, from whose visitations in some 
shape or other no deeply thinking mind is always and wholly 
free. For, in certain moods, no man can weigh this world 
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without throwing in something somehow like Original Sin 
to strike the uneven balance. 


Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter is a great allegory of sin and re- 
demption. Melville’s Moby Dick is a great allegory of sin and damna- 
tion. Dimmesdale in Hawthorne’s story is redeemed at the last by 
penitence and public confession. Ahab in Melville’s story is destroyed 
and utterly damned at last because he has sold himself (like Haw- 
thorne’s Ethan Brand) body and soul to the devil. Ahab, to be sure, 
is a heroic figure, like Milton’s Satan, but he is a fallen man, just as 
Satan is a fallen Angel. Father Mapple’s sermon about Jonah is apropos. 
The preacher put the difficulty this way: “If we obey God, we must 
disobey ourselves; and it is in this disobeying ourselves wherein the 
hardness of obeying God consists.” Ahab could not obey God because 
he could not disobey himself. 


Man in Hawthorne and Melville is torn by civil war. The in- 
ternal conflict in Dimmesdale is whether or not to confess; the internal 
conflict in Ahab is whether or not to return to his wife and child and 
desist from his evil purpose. The tragedy of man lies in internal con- 
flict, and his dignity and nobility lie in this state of conflict too. No- 
bility and virtue come out of struggle, there can be no nobility and 
no virtue except as a result of struggle. Dimmesdale’s strength to per- 
form his great act of heroism—the public confession that he was Pearl’s 
father—came out of his greatest struggle, which followed the scene with 
Hester in the forest. This was Milton’s view also, as set forth in one 
of the famous passages of the Areopagitica: 


He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet disinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring Chris- 
tion. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexer- 
cised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal gar- 
land is to be run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly 
we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity much 
rather: that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is 
contrary. 


I have left no time for the modern period, where I should have 
liked to draw illustrations from Eliot, Faulkner, and Warren. Faulkner 
and Warren of course were nourished not on Anglo-Catholicism, like 
Eliot, but on Southern fundamentalism. And Eliot of course is very 
liturgical, his poems are full of the Anglican and Catholic liturgies, and 
Faulkner and Warren are not at all liturgical because Southern funda- 
mentalism reacted very far from all that sort of thing. But the common 
ground is more important than the differences when we are talking 
about doctrines of man. I take it that on the basic doctrine of Original 
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Sin, there isn’t too much difference between the Anglo-Catholic and 
the Sout..ern Fundamentalist view, however different these two groups 
of believers may be in other, less important matters. The root of the 
matter is here. And it is no accident that these two groups — the 
Catholics and the Southern Fundamentalists—have been more resistant 
to Communistic Atheism than any other parts of Christendom. 


I shall not insist upon calling Warren and Faulkner (or Haw- 
thorne and Melville) “Christians.” But I should want to insist that 
whether complete Christians or not, they have at least affirmed | the 
first and necessary premise of Christian redemption. It is sometimes 
objected, “Sin abounds in these four writers (Hawthorne, Melville, 
Faulkner, Warren), but where’s the grace?” The grace, it must be 
admitted, seems to lag behind reluctantly, it isn’t easy. But there is 
more grace, I think, than meets the eye, and the criterion, it must be 
remembered, is never that of worldly success. Dimmesdale to me is an 
instance of grace, and so is Billy Budd. Dilsey is a beautiful, though un- 
complicated, illustration. And more complicated illustrations might be 
found, I think, in Jack Burden, in Quentin Compson, in Joe Christmas. 
We mustn't look for happy endings, material triumphs. The Crucifixion 
itself was a great failure when looked at through worldly eyes. 


It is sometimes said that these matters have nothing to do with 
literature as such. And of course much more is required of a great 
writer than mere doctrine: genius is required. But I think we are 
not satisfied with the view that it makes no difference what a writer 
believes or says, or whether he believes or says anything at all, that it 
is the how, not the what, that is all-important. To take this view I 
think is to eviscerate the author, to deprive him of responsibility. Haw- 
thorne said “the work of art sins unpardonably so far as it may swerve 
aside from the truth of the human heart,’’ and Faulkner said some- 
thing of the same sort in the Nobel speech. The New Criticism in its 
first phase seemed preoccupied with form but the imbalance I think 
is already redressed. The young readers today, in so far as I have 
observed them, are much interested in meanings, moral meanings. We 
cannot afford to lose sight of the great formal contributions of the New 
Criticism; but keeping these, and seeing things always in perspective, 
we can afford to interest ourselves, without impertinence, I think, in 
such a moral and religious question as a writer’s doctrine of man. 


And now, I venture to suggest, finally, that there is, or may be, 
a connection between the quality of a literary work and the author’s 
doctrine of man. We are all familiar with the emphasis placed in mod- 
ern criticism on the dramatic character of the work--the dramatic 
character of the poem and the story as well as the play. “Tension’’ is 
a favorite word in current critical usage, and tension presupposes con- 
flict. Now there are of course many kinds of conflict, but the one that 
is intensest is the one in which a man is in conflict with himself. This 
is the kind of conflict which Milton described in the passage I quoted 
from the Areopagitica. It is a conflict which is impossible on the 
premises of either Emersonian romanticism or Dreiserian naturalism. 
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And while such a conflict doesn’t necessarily require a Christian frame 
of reference, the best examples in English and American literature, I 
imagine, are of this sort. This, then, is as much as | should wish to 
claim: that many (if not all) ot the intensest conflicts, and therefore 
many (if not all) of the intensest dramatic moments,! in the literature 
of England and America spring from the Christian dualistic concept 
of the nature of man: that man is a battleground; that he embodies 
both good and evil; that his spiritual victories are won with God’s help 
and in Hell’s despite. 


1The following passage in T. S. Eliot’s After Strange Gods (New York, 1934), 
(p. 45) is pertinent: “With the disappearance of the idea of Original Sin, with the 
disappearance of the idea of intense moral struggle, the human beings presented to 
us both in poetry and prose fiction today . . . tend to become less and less real. 
It is in fact in moments of moral and spiritual struggle depending upon spiritual 
sanctions, rather than in those ‘bewildering minutes’ in which we are all very much 
alike, that men and women come nearest to being real. If you du away with this 
struggle, and maintain that by tolerance, benevolence, inoffensiveness, and a re- 
distribution or increase of purchasing power combined with a devotion, on the 
part of an elite, to Art, the world will be as good as anyone could require, then you 
must expect human beings to become more and more vaporous.” 








WILLIAM L. KOLB 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Religion and the Funchional 
Theory of Religion: 
Compatible or Incompatible? 


After years of hostility and neglect, American social scientists, 
particularly sociologists, are beginning to show an increased and some- 
what friendly interest in religion.! The reasons for this renewal of 
concern are varied. In part the interest of sociologists in religion has 
been reignited by the contemporary revival of church participation on 
the part of the American people. In part it has been stimulated by the 
first rate intellectual work in theology being done today, and by the cor- 
responding concern on the part of intellectuals for the search for mean- 
ing in modern life. Like all scientific and intellectual developments, how- 
ever, this renewal of concern is in part due to developments internal to 
soc iology itself. A few sociologists have continued to grapple with the fact 
that religion does not seem to be fulfilling the prophecy made years ago 
by social scientists that it was due to disappear from the affairs of men. 
These modern sociologists have searched for a theory which might ac- 
count for this fact. In so doing they have ex xamined carefully the re- 
lationship of religious belief and action to other aspects of human life, 
including the problems of social cohesion and integration. On the basis 
of their investigation they have concluded that religious commitment, 
shared among the members of a society, is a functional prerequisite of 
securing the integration and cohesion necessary for the maintenance of 
the society as a going concern.?. This is the essence of the functional 


1This interest is evidenced by the spread of courses in the sociology of religion. 
Two new texts have recently been published in this area, after a lapse of many 
years: J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the Individual (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957), and Thomas Ford Hoult, The Sociology of Religion (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1958). 


2Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), 
pp. 135-145, 509-545. 
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theory of religion, and it is this theory which has restored religion to 
a central place in the thinking of many contemporary sociologists. 

We must be careful in assessing this theory to determine exact- 
ly what it says and what it does not say. In the simplest and most non- 
controversial form of the theory, there is nothing more than the idea 
that at the center of every society there is a shared system of belief and 
orientation toward a realm of being and value whose existence is not 
scientifically demonstrable; and that this shared system of belief and 
orientation, together with the ultimate value system originating and 
anchored in it performs the function of securing the giving up of dis- 
ruptive interests which are incompatible with social order and cohesion. 
Only indirectly does it say anything about the universality of religion, 
in that it claims only that since organized society cannot exist without 
religion, religion will be found in all existing societies. The mystery 
of the coming into existence of religion and of its continued existence 
is not cleared up. 


The term religion in this context has a very broad meaning: it 
includes any system of belief and action oriented toward some realm of 
being and value in which the latter has the capacity to inspire attitudes 
of awe, reverence, and respect in the actors, even though the existence of 
such a realm of being is not scientifically demonstrable. Thus such be- 
lief systems as those of Naziism and Marxism, as well as our own belief 
in inevitable progress, fall into the category of religion.3 


It should be noted that this theory does not claim that all re- 
ligions will perform the function of integration; only that social inte- 
gration is made possible exclusively through religion. Nor does it claim 
that social integration is the sole function which religion may perform. 
Finally it does not argue that under some conditions religious belief 
and action will not be socially disruptive, nor is it blind to the fact that 
even integrating religions may have disfunctions for society or for sub- 
sections of it.4 


Our task is to examine the tension existing between this theory 
and the Judaic-Christian tradition. Why is it that the more sophisti- 
cated of our theologians and biblical scholars have been somewhat fear- 
ful of the new interest of the sociologist in religion, and have been 
skeptical of the religious validity of the functional theory of religion? 
Certainly the Jew and Christian believe that if most Americans truly 
worshipped the one true God, such worship and such faith would lead 
to an integrated society with love at the center; or if that state is re- 
garded as an impossible possibility, given the sinful nature of man, then 
an integrated society of forgiven sinners living humbly and contritely 


3Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), 
pp. 367-379. 


4Kingsley Davis, “Introduction” to William J. Goode, Religion Among the 
Primitives (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 11-17. 
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within a structure of justice capable of restraining egotism and open to 
change when judgment would require change. Thus there is nothing 
obviously incompatible about the relationship between the functional 
theory of religion and the Judaic-Christian tradition. 


Yet as a sociologist and as a Christian I am inclined to believe 
that the wariness of the theologian is justified. Empirical theories of 
the sort we have been talking about do not stand alone in a discipline 
but are interrelated with other theoretical propositions of empirical 
relevance; their terms — man, society, culture, etc. — have general 
meanings which constitute the theoretical frame of reference of the 
discipline; and both these theories and frames of reference are deeply 
rooted in sets of tenaciously held, non-empirically grounded presupposi- 
tions about the nature of the universe and man’s place in it, these lat- 
ter, if you will, being the sociologist’s religious orientation within 
which he undertakes the scientific enterprise.» The fact that religion 
is necessary for the integration of human society does not mean the 
same thing to an orthodox sociologist as it does to a follower of the 
Judaic-Christian tradition, because the former views this fact from a 
different perspective — and hence relates it to other facts, to his frame 
of reference, and to his presuppositions in a different manner. As a re- 
sult of this different context, knowledge of this functional fact about 
religion will lead to different hypotheses and research, and will be used 
in a different way and for different purposes. 


The presuppositions of American sociology — although not of all 
American sociologists — are naturalistic, deterministic, relativistic, and 
positivistic.6 The image of man and the conception of the nature of 
human society and human culture which constitute the fundamental 
concepts of sociology are primarily dependent upon these presupposi- 
tions. And the interpretation of the significance of any empirical theory 
such as that of the functional theory of religion is largely determined 


5It is in this light that Weber’s concept of the value-relevance of systems of 
sociological concepts is to be understood. For Weber there could be as many systems 
of sociological concepts as there are fundamental value points of view. Cf. Max 
Weber, “ ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy,’ in Edward A. Shils and 
Henry A. Finch (Tr. and Ed.), Max Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sciences 
(Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press, 1949), pp. 49-112, esp. pp. 75-85. For a critique of 
this position see Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937), pp. 591-601. If the presuppositions of various sociologists 
include the common one of subjecting empirical propositions to empirical tests, non- 
empirical presuppositions linked to empirically testable hypotheses can be placed 
under severe strain if such hypotheses prove false. However, the complexity and 
abstractness of sociological data and concepts and the psychological toughness of sets 
of presuppositions make is probable that in the forseeable future there will be dif- 
ferent bodies of sociological theory based on different sets of presuppositions. What 
is important in the present context is that sociologists come to recognize that their 
concepts are rooted in such presuppositions, bring them to consciousness, and pro- 
ceed to criticize them. 


6For an analysis of the moral dilemma posed for the positivistic sociologist 
when he accepts the functional theory of religion see my “Values, Positivism, and 
the Functional Theory of Religion: The Growth of a Moral Dilemma,” Social Forces, 
XXXI (May, 1953), 305-311. 
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by such presuppositions and the corresponding fundamental concepts. 
Further, although this is a matter of internal inconsistency so far as na- 
turalism, relativism, and positivism are concerned, there is an ethic and 
a criterion of value implied by these same presuppositions. 


What all this amounts to is that the sociologist views the func- 
tional significance of other people’s religions from what is essentially a 
religious perspective of his own. While he might deny this, arguing for 
the idea that value judgments are not scientific and ignoring the idea 
that all scientific knowledge is rooted in value-laden presuppositions, 
the implicit value orientation shows through at each level of analysis. 


The extreme version of the religious vision of the orthodox 
social scientist holds as articles of faith the following ideas: First, all 
articles of faith in any religion are illusory. Although this is not seen 
to apply to the social scientist’s faith that this is so, it is applied to his 
own moral values which are viewed — in faith — as being simply ex- 
pressions of human preference and nothing more. Second, man is only 

biological animal of a peculiar sort. Empirically he is the type of 
animal who needs to hold illusory beliefs in order to integrate his self 
and his society, the content of that belief being unimportant so long as 
it is consistent with other survival needs.? Within the austerities of this 
faith, religions are implicitly evaluated solely on their contribution to 
social integration and personality consistency, which in turn are related 
to the maintenance of the society or the survival of the human species. 


As with the devotees of most demanding faiths, very few socio- 
logists actually hold these beliefs in their full rigor. Most texts com- 
bine a softened version in which function is related not only to system 
maintenance and species survival but also to happiness, adjustment, and 
comfort as preferred modes of survival. The idol of “make the most of 
it while you are here hedonism,” replaces the true god of natural selec- 
tion. Such sociologists also generally soften the rigor of the theological 
tenet that religious beliefs are illusory. They are more likely to believe 
that the truth qualities of religious belief is unimport. int, and that what 
is important is the function of religion. It is this soft approach which 
characterizes much of the empirical research in the sociology of religion 
today, in which, for example, research is done into the social role of the 
minister or priest almost solely with respect to functions of counselling, 
group leadership, and similar matters. 


This approach has spilled outside the walls of the academy. It 
informs the advertising which tells us that “the family that prays to- 
gether stays toge ther” and urges us in full page spreads to “go to church 
this Sunday.” This belief on the part of the sociologist and the average 
American that some theistic religion is a good thing has been described 
as a “faith in faith.” Such a description, however, overlooks the fact 


7It is part of the clarity of Kingsley Davis’s writing that these presuppositions 
stand out so sharply in contrast with their implicit presence in so much of contem- 
porary sociology. See his Human Society, pp. 24-51, 135-145, 509-545, 
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that this kind of faith is that of confidence in a technique, and that the 
ends which organized religion as a technique is calculated to achieve 
are set by another faith which is the actual religion of the sociologist 
and the American people.® 


Another more sophisticated faith is held by a small minority of 
sociologists who want to change the orthodox religious beliefs of other 
people. These are the naturalistic humanists who are willing to recog- 
nize that their supreme goals are the happiness and adjustment of 
men — usually defined in deeper dimensions than those found in the 
“soft” literature —, and who believe that the religion best calculated to 
produce happiness and adjustment is one which frankly proclaims these 
as man’s ultimate concern. Some of these people are willing to claim 
that science itself can validate these religious ends, while others admit 
that there is a leap of faith which goes beyond the evidence. We have 
reached a level of perception here in which the human functions of a 
religion are one with its central ends, and a belief that only such a re- 
ligion can actually perform the functions required by the ends. 


Now all of these things have at one time or another been in- 
cluded under the concept of the functional theory of religion, and there 
can be little doubt but that a person dedicated to the Judaic-Christian 
tradition must find them incompatible with his beliefs. If, however, 
the Jew or Christian is also a sociologist, he cannot rest content with 
criticizing the presuppositions or the frame of reference within which 
others have couched the functional theory of religion. He, too, as in 
reality are all Jews and Christians who are true to their heritage, is an 
empiricist, and he must believe that when the functional theory of re- 
ligion is placed within a biological survival context, within a carelessly 
formulated human needs context, or even within a sophisticated natura- 
listic humanism, the result is not only a set of ethical consequences 
with which he cannot agree, but is also a blindness toward and an in- 


8 Cf. Will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew. An Essay in American Religious 
Sociology (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 1955), for an account of the 
American religion and the function of group identification which organized religious 
groups play within it. An extremely perceptive account and critique of the “tech- 
nological orientation” toward remnants of the Judaic-Christian tradition in “inspira- 
tional religious literature” is given in Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch, 
Popular Religion: Inspirational Books in America (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), pp. 58-77. 


9This would seem to be the purport of J. Milton Yinger’s “Conclusion” to 
his sociology of religion. Yinger, Religion, Society, and the Individual. Unlike many 
other humanists, however, Yinger recognizes that religious belief goes beyond that 
which can be empirically demonstrated, which would seem to raise the question of 
the validity of such beliefs in a way which cannot be answered by his saying that 
“Dewey states simply that religious beliefs are not statements of fact, but are 
aspirations — and they are far from illusory. They exist, and in their interaction 
with the actual conditions of life, they have consequences; they are real.” [bid., p. 609. 
It is not the ontological status of people’s religious beliefs that is at stake here, but 
rather the truth status of people's religious beliefs that point to “real” values exterior 
and constraining to the actors. 
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ability to handle certain empirically observable aspects of human 
behavior. 


The first thing that he will note is that in the case of the bio- 
logical survivalist and the careless needs theorist, the functional theory 
of religion does not explain and cannot be used to explain the religious 
orientation of the scientific observer, in which his presuppositions, 
frame of reference, and concepts are grounded, but can only be used to 
account for the religious orientation of those observed. This is why, 
in the implied ethic, the observer can support or condemn the religions 
of others in light of the criteria of his own. He does not interpret his 
own non-empirical interpretations in functional terms, but rather as- 
sumes,without conscious criticism, that they are true. In other words 
there is the true religion and there are the useful religions, but the for- 
mer cannot be examined on the basis of the criteria applied to the latter, 
because the beliefs of the religions of others are regarded as illusory or 
their truth value is regarded as unimportant, although useful either 
for societal survival or for promoting human values of which the ob- 
server approves within the context of his own faith. 


The explicit naturalistic humanist cannot take this position, 
because he presupposes that some religions are true and some false, and 
that the truth or falsity of a religion has something to do with its func- 
tions and consequences. Further, he recognizes his own faith as a faith, 
and since he believes it to be true he believes that it is best for all human 
beings both because it is true and because, therefore, it will work to 
produce the values which it enshrines. He is, of course, likely to be 
an instrumentalist, and to believe that the truth of a faith is not only 
tested by but actually resides in its functions. Nevertheless truth is 
relevant to him in a way in which it is not relevant to the survivalist or 
the careless needs theorist. 


The Jewish or Christian sociologist is similar to the humanist 
in this respect. He, too, believes that truth criteria apply to religions 
both at the empirical and non-empirical levels, and that the empirical 
consequences of religion are related to their truth value. Because he 
is an empiricist, he is willing to test faiths, including his own, by their 
fruits, and he defines fruits as characteristics of human life in communi- 
ty: love and justice. Unlike the instrumentalist he believes that faith 
produces such fruits because it is true, not that its truth rests in its pro- 
ducing such fruits. 


Again, the Jewish or Christian sociologist must ask for a closer 
specification of the functional consequences of various religions. Inte- 
gration and survival are very broad terms, and so also are the loosely 
defined terms of happiness and adjustment, seen as functional conse- 
quences of some religions by the careless needs theorist. Are there not 
differences in the social structures of a society integrated by the Nazi 
faith or the Communist faith on the one hand and one integrated by 
the Judaic-Christian tradition or a naturalistically humanist faith on 
the other? Can it not be empirically shown that men are universally 
engaged in activity which transcends simple biological survival, or even 
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happiness in adjustment, thus indicating needs which go far deeper and 
demand far more radical goals as answers? There is in Judaic-Christian 
theological anthropology an empirically testable image of man which 
is far different from that used in most sociology, and which can be 
placed over against all such images, even including that of naturalistic 
humanism. It remains to be seen whether such an image cannot make far 
greater sense of the empirical data concerning man, his culture, and his 
society, than do those currently employed in the social sciences. 


Finally, the Jewish or Christian sociologist sees even the most 
clearly defined functional consequences of religion for man’s social life 
in a different light than do those holding other images of man. For 
the survivalist and the careless needs theorist it is implied that the high- 
est meaningful goals for man are either survival of the species or 
happiness and adjustment; and religion is functional, even the actor’s 
beliefs in other ends or in God, if that religion and belief contribute 
to survival or happiness and adjustment. Belief in God or transcendent 
ends are viewed essentially as means to the meaningful ends of survival, 
happiness, and adjustment. For the naturalistic humanist the highest 
value is man and his welfare, but unlike the careless needs theorist, he 
believes that only a true religion can produce these consequences, and 
a true religion is one which accepts as the supreme end the welfare of 
man. Whereas the survivalist or the careless needs theorist does not care 
what the actor believes as long as the belief performs the required func- 
tion, the naturalistic humanist wants all people to become naturalistic 
humanists, for he believes that the welfare of all men can be servtéd 
only if that welfare becomes the supreme end of the actor as well as 
that of the humanistic observer. The survivalist and careless needs 
theorist do not themselves believe in the Judaic-Christian God but 
think it is all right for others to do so, because such a belief will produce 
the functions required. The naturalistic humanist does not believe in 
the Judiac-Christian God and believes that others should give up such 

belief because it is false and therefore cannot serve human welfare, 
if that welfare is defined at a level of happiness and adjustment which 
involves freedom and intelligence. 


The Judaic-Christian image of man and his needs has many 
similarities with that of the naturalistic humanist, although even at 
the society and personality level there are significant differences. But 
unlike the humanist he does not accept the idea that the ends which 
men can achieve in history are the supreme ends, although he does not 
deny their great and enduring importance. Like the survivalist and 
careless needs theorist, he sees ietlinne and Christianity performing 
certain societal and personality functions, even though he would define 
these functions much more specifically and differentiate them from the 
consequences of other faiths. Unlike them, however, he is unwilling 
to view God or the worship of God as having its central importance in 
the performance of such functions. God is to be worshipped because it 
is in the nature of man to believe that God is worthy of worship; and 
because God is worthy of worship. The social fruits of faith are the 
by-product of faith, and neither the actor nor the observer can elevate 
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them to the supreme ends which faith is to serve without destroying 
the faith and its fruits..° It might be noted that even such non-empir- 
ical fruits of faith such as salvation and resurrection of the body cannot 
be made the supreme ends of faith unless salvation is defined as the 
ability to worship God in freedom and damnation is defined as aliena- 
tion from such freedom. 


Empirically all this would lead the Judaic-Christian sociologist 
to doubt that religion will perform the social functions it is supposed 
to perform if the functions become the primary reasons why the religious 
faith is embraced. In other words it seems highly dubious that the 
“family which prays together will stay together” if the prime end in 
praying together is the staying together. Further it is dubious that 
empirical sociological research into ways of improving —_ counsel- 
ling will be productive of results if it is done within a set of presup- 
positions in which religion is regarded prim: arily as a performer of social 
functions. The sociologist is not serving faith if he embraces it for 
others because of the functions it performs, and it is doubtful that in 
the long run religion so conceived by observer or actor will perform 
the functions expected of it. In the same vein it is empirically dubious 
that a religion can be created in order to perform social functions, or 
that it can be deliberately changed in order to perform more efficiently. 
If religion is regarded primarily as a tool, it will cease to perform the 
functions that made it possible to regard it as a tool in the first place. 
“Believe ye first on the Kingdom of God and these things shall be 
added.” But if the Kingdom of God is believed in, it must be placed 
first and not embraced because of its functional value. 


in closing, however, I should like to indicate that some theo- 
logians have erred in another direction. The relationship between the 
Judaic-Christian tradition and a sociological functional theory of religion 
is closer than they suspect. The Jew and the Christian respect the em- 
pirical world as God’s creation, no matter how much this respect may 
have been undermined by the importation of idealism; and they fully 
expect faith to have empirical consequences ot a sort that will in most 
circumstances be functional for human life. They refuse to measure 
function in terms of system maintenance or sheer survival, or even 
happiness and adjustment, but there are the concepts of love and justice, 
joy, and the peace that passeth understanding. Further they even expect 
that men will be led to faith by their need for these consequences. 
Thus they will not and should not rebuft people who come with these 
ends in view — even with these ends as primary. Even the crude con- 
ception of function and the willingness to treat faith purely as a means, 
characteristic of the approach of many sociologists, should not lead to 
an emotional rejection of their type of acceptance of religion. The 
position of the Church and of the man of faith must be the same here 
as it is elsewhere: an attitude of both acceptance and rejection. If men 


10Schneider and Dornbusch give an excellent analysis of the mechanics of 
such “misplaced technological orientation” in a fashion that should make the analysis 
a source of hypotheses susceptible to empirical test.’’ Popular Religion, pp. 74-77. 
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approach God, even for the wrong reason, this approach can be used 
as a start toward a deeper understanding of what faith does mean for 
man. At the same time, however, where error is seen it must be pointed 
out. Perhaps our judgments of those who use our religious tradition 
to the ends of other faiths — of faith in biological survival of the species 
or faith in happiness and adjustment — will be sharply tempered, if 
we remember that those of us who are committed Jews or Christians 
are far from perfect in our own faith; and that we stand under the 
judgment of God for the misuse and ignorance of what we ourselves 
are committed to, even to the point that we too are guilty of similar 
if not the same misunderstandings of the social consequences of religious 
belief. 


ALLEN CABANISS 


University of Mississippi 


The Protestant 
Dance of Death 


There may be apter similes for post-war American Protestantism 
than the medieval danse macabre, but it does at least convey the correct 
paradoxical impression of both frantic movement and the charnel-house. 
It is a tragic portrayal, one which is not edifying to those who regret 
the death nor one which is pleasant even to those who profit by it. But 
that it is painfully true can be too easily demonstrated. 

It is not necessary to describe the frenzied excitement: renewed 
efforts at revivalistic evangelism, high-powered campaigns for money, 
expansive building programs, boastful statistical reports, spiraling 
heights of bureaucratic reorganization, the obvious political aspirations 
of eminent Protestant leaders, ‘““ecumaniac” zeal for a national or inter- 
national super-church, attempts to mask the resurgence of anti-Roman 
Catholic bigotry with protestations of impartial objectivity and sophis- 
tication, pressure exerted to make the ordinary pastor follow the “party 
line” and threat of the black-list against him if he is “disloyal.” There 
can be no doubt that Protestantism in this year of grace is furiously ac- 
tive; it remains only to suggest that its activity is a death-spasm and that 
the noise we hear is a death-rattle. 

As we read the stirring story of the sixteenth century and see 
Protestantism emerging in its pristine vigor, we find that it had seven 
elements of life which are absolutely vital to its being and perfection. 
As long as those sparks are present Protestantism still glows, but when 
the last one has been extinguished, the flame of Protestantism has gone; 
the cold grey ashes which remain can be rekindled only by a miracle 
of God. One by one those elements have been snuffed out, not by a 
reactionary Rome nor by an omnicompetent Caesar-state, but, sadly 
enough, by the indifference of the sons and daughters of the Refor- 
mation, who have neglected, wilfully or not, to fan the dying embers 
or to replenish the stock of fuel. Let us tabulate those principles in order 
to observe how dead they are in the Protestant churches of these United 
States. Merely to enumerate them almost suffices to make us realize 
how longforgotten they really are. 

* * & 

1. Justification by faith alone. The medieval church, of course, 

taught the necessity of faith, but stressed equally the need for such 
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“good works” as pilgrimages, indulgences, tithes, feudal service, Cru- 
sades, multiple repetition of Pater, Ave, and Credo, masses for the Poor 
Souls, support for clergy and mendicant orders, Lenten and Friday 
fasts .. . . Martin Luther cut straight through all that barrage to the 
Scriptural assurance that “The just shall live by faith.” His doctrine 
became the material principle of all the sixteenth-century Reformers 
and their followers. Modern Protestants, however, rely no longer on 
faith alone (sola fides), but on “paying the preacher,” on attending the 
men’s supper or the women’s guild, on “doing good” (no smoking, no 
drinking, no card-playing, albeit now dressed up as pre-natal care, alco- 
hol education, and bingo parties), on the child-centered church-school 
curriculum, on building ‘“‘church plants,” on training for “world citizen- 
ship” . 

2. The Bible alone as the rule of faith and life. The Reform- 
ers swept aside as irrelevant the accumulated traditions which nullified 
or added to the Biblical revelation. Even “reason” and “philosophy” 
they considered as prostitutes. Doctrine, polity, and practice were by 
them derived from Scripture alone (sola Scriptura) and were thus of 
Divine sanction, not of human invention. Later Protestants created a 
vacuum, disposing of Biblical authority by destructive criticism, ten- 
dentious translation, and unhistorical interpretation. That void has 
now been filled by a novel “tradition”: the so-called “spirit of Christ,” 
the “latest scholarship,” the “demands of science,” “sanctified common 
sense,” the “needs of modern life,” or ‘“‘“more democratic ideals.” Notor- 
ious evidence of Protestant destruction of this most Protestant principle 
may be observed in the prevailing laxity of ministers who ignore the 
Biblical conditions of marriage, divorce, and remarriage. How often 
does a Protestant clergyman take the trouble to look beyond the civil 
license and ask if either party has been divorced, or is related within 
the Scripturally forbidden degrees of affinity and consanguinity? The 
answer to that question is a casual, indifferent shrug of the shoulders. 


3. Common worship. The liturgy of the medieval church was 
largely a display by specialists, the congregation merely attending and 
yatching. The Reformers boldly turned the liturgy into vernacular 
prayer books, compiled popular hymnals and psalters, then placed them 
in the hands of the worshippers, expecting the congregation to take an 
active, vocal part in the service. The vast majority of Protestants in 
our day are once more in the position of the medieval layman, simply 
attending and watching services performed for, not by, the congregation, 
enacted by the clergy and a “choir” trained to sing or repeat the parts 
intended for all. Their ecclesiastical language betrays them; they no 
longer “go to Communion,” “make their Communion,” “ celebrate the 
Eucharist,” they “observe” the Lord’s Supper as literally as_ their 
medieval ancestors gazed at the elevated Host. 


o> 66 


4. The priesthood of all believers. In its earliest days the church 
conquered the Roman empire because each Christian felt his respon- 
sibility as a priest (i. e., missionary) to bring the Gospel story to his 
neighbor. By the late Middle Ages, however, that task had been reserved 
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for the professional; the layman had surrendered his obligation. The 
Reformers, with their stress upon the importance of the individual 
believer, taught that each Christian was by his baptism solemnly set 
apart as a missionary (i. €., priest) whose duty it was to exercise his 
common priesthood by participating directly in the spread of true 
religion and virtue. Do we need to remind ourselves that modern Pro- 
testants shirk that task and refuse to discuss religious and moral issues 
with their friends? They assume with embarrassment that it makes no 
difference what their friends are and do, provided they are tolerant, 
benevolent, and respectable. Anyway, they say, the spread of Christian 
ideals is the function of the professional priest; after all, don’t we pay 
him to do that sort of thing? 


5. Sabbath observance. The medieval church had too many 


holy days, thought the Reformers, so the latter decided that the only 
holy day should be the one mentioned in Scripture. But into the fifty- 
two Sundays of the year the Reformers determined to concentrate all 
the devotion which had formerly been spread throughout a hundred 
and eighty days. Even the Roman church came to accept this view by 
deeming as holy days “of obligation” only Sundays and a few other 
days. Of course, the modern Protestant does not give second thought 
to week-d: iy holy days; that would be “popish.’” But now he no longer 
remembers the Sabbath. This point surely requires no further elabora- 
tion. 


6. The sanctity of the common life. In the Middle Ages there 
were two classes of people, the religious and the lay (the latter word 
almost meant profane) , and the line of demarcation was clearly drawn. 
But Luther asserted that the cobbler was ‘‘called” to his task as well as 
the priest and that every Christian should work as in the sight of God, 
whatever his calling was (if it was not forbidden by Scripture). From 
one point of view we may say that the Reformation abolished the dis- 
tinctively “religious” life, but we may also say, with equal justice, that 

abolished the so-called “lay” life. All life, not only the ministry, was 
holy, was “unto the Lord,’ was a Christian vocation. Today, however, 
we again hear the remark that so-and-so is going into “full-time Christian 
service.” Shades of the Reformers who believed that all good work 
whether trade, profession, or skill — was full-time Christian service! 


7. The conviction that “God alone is the Lord of the con- 
science.” With naive regard for the maturity of the Christian believer, 
the Reformers (with unwarranted haste, it appears) dispensed with the 
services of the medieval ‘director of conscience.” Each believer was 
deemed to be responsible immediately and bindingly only to God. We 
know now that the Reformers were, in their enthusiastic optimism, 
mistaken about the mental and spiritual adulthood of most persons. 
For today many Protestants have abandoned not only the director of 
conscience but also conscience itself; or they have substituted as the 
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director the daily newspaper, the comic book, the bestseller, or, more 
disastrously, the voice of the demagogue. 


* * * 


These seven principles — not some bitter negations or some 
extraneous and trivial assertions — are the positive, constitutive elements 
of real Protestantism. These are the truths which once made Protes- 
tantism a vital force. Yet sober acknowledgment of reality compels us 
to admit that these principles no longer animate the Protestant churches 
of America. We are therefore reluctantly obliged to conclude that the 
comparison with which we began is valid. We can only hope that we 
are mistaken and that the noise we hear and the activity we witness is 
the mighty wind of God blowing creatively (or recreatively) through 
the valley of dry bones. 





EARL H. ROVIT 


University of Louisville 


“He Sent Forth A 
Raven”: The Curse 


And Covenant 


He Sent Forth a Raven (New York, The Viking Press, 1935) 
is Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ most ambitious novel, written at the height 
of her creative power, embodying the heroic sweep of The Great Meadow 
and the torturously-introspective frankness of My Heart and My Flesh. 
It is unique in Miss Roberts’ work, in that it combines the two ways 
of viewing the universe; it reflects life from the seeing-point of the 
inmost soul of a man, and it rises to the outer edges of the cosmos to 
peer down at the vast harmony of past, present, and future, of which 
the long struggle of mankind to progress is but one small aspect. Its 
symbolic referents are suggested from the grandest themes in the heri- 
tage of Western thought — the Prometheus legend of Greek myth, the 
Biblical flood and the covenant, the blazing prophecy of the Redeemer, 
and “the hideous and intolerable allegory” of Moby-Dick. It projects 
into the reader’s experience the widest range of fully-fleshed characters 
which Miss Roberts was ever to achieve in a novel, without sacrificing 
the immediacy of character revelation inherent in her mode of sub- 
jective narrative focus. It is the novel which, in its employment of 
reality-piercing symbols, stands as Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ noblest 
attempt to realize the high aspirations for which she labored as an 
artist: “It is the function of art to enlarge one’s experience, to add to 
man more tolerance, move forgiveness, to increase one’s hold on all 
the outlying spaces which are little realized in the come and go of every 
day.” 


However, in order to find a vehicle of sufficient flexibility to 
allow her to write this novel, Miss Roberts was forced to reshape her 
characteristic novelistic techniques into a new form suitable for her 
symbols. She retained the device of the episodic development of her 
heroine, used so successfully in The Time of Man and The Great Mea- 
dow; to it she added the tone of fierce anger which was used so effectively 
in the inward vision of My Heart and My Flesh. ‘Then, instead of 
developing her heroine on a wandering odyssey, she placed Jocelle 
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Drake in a small, isolated community which could be treated as a 
microcosm of the world, a kind of land-locked Pequod. This community 
— Wolflick — she peopled with positive, clearly-differentiated characters, 
repulsing and swaying toward one another under the wash of human 
emotions. The main advantage in this change of form is significant: 
while retaining a loose kind of “realism,” she frees herself from even the 
light restraint of historical truth, and becomes able to create characters 
of gigantic stature who can walk with ease on the level of universal 
meanings. 


Since the novel attempts to do more than any other work of 
Miss Roberts, and since, for the most part, it is her novel which has 
been the source of most confusion to contemporary critical interpreta- 
tion,I shall try to make clear the three main lines of action in the novel, 
how they interrelate, and how they fuse. When this is completed, I 
think we shall be able to recognize in this novel the culminating achieve- 
ment of Miss Roberts’ developing thought and artistry. 


He Sent Forth a Raven is composed of eight chapters, the first 
of which reminds one of the Prologue in My Heart and My Flesh, 
while the final seven are in the chronological arrangement which follows 
the heroine, Jocelle’s, growth from a girl of seven in 1903 to a young 
woman in 1920. The Prologue begins with a dramatic statement 
of Stoner Drake’s vow: “Stoner Drake made a vow, solemnly spoken, 
weighted with passionate words. If Joan Drake should die he would 
never set his foot on God’s earth again.” The major theme of the 
novel — Man in passionate defiance against the immutable laws of 
Nature — thus explodes in the very first sentence. Stoner Drake defies 
God to exercise His fickle power over life and death, and when his 
wife, Joan, dies, he reiterates this vow: 


“I know every field and know how far each goes, up and 
down, and what limestone is on the under side. God knows I 
know. But so help me God, I'll never set foot on earth again. 
No man will persuade me, I'll stay here and if God so desires 
he can rot me of my whole flesh. He can put thistles in my 
mouth for food and he can sink my acres into the bottomless 
pits of weeds and hell.” (p. 6) 


The remainder of Chapter I is sub-divided into sections: ““The House,” 
“Joan,” “Martha,” “Wolflick,” and “Stoner Drake”; the effect is to pre- 
sent a kind of introductory dramatis personae, or frame, moving back- 
ward and forward in time, channeled through the selective vision of the 
heroine, Jocelle. This chapter is effectively welded to the body of the 
novel; the perceiving personality, Jocelle’s, is consistent with the narra- 
tive focus of the entire novel, and the material touched upon is organi- 
cally germane to the plot-structure of the novel. 


The description of the fourteen-room country mansion in which 
Stoner Drake has voluntarily isolated himself, the reminiscent glimpse 
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of Joan Drake with her passionate vitality, the introduction of Martha, 
the Curfew, and the establishment of the young Jocelle into the life 
at Wolflick — all these preparations thrust the reader into a guided 
focus in which the plot-action can easily unfold, while the symbolic 
meanings take on flesh and expand. The isolation of Wolflick and its 
analogous resemblance to a desolate, endless ocean is indicated: 


The land rolled in broad undulations of green if the sea- 
son were moist, or of brown during the dry autumn months, 
and the landscape was not unlike the swell of an active sea, 
lifting in large billows or sinking into a trough . . . . Wolflick 
became year by year a more remote place, lying far, on a cross- 
road, scarcely visited except by those who had some urgent need 
to go there. (pp. 17-18) 


And to this is added the lonely figure of Stoner Drake: 


Drake walked up and down this staircase, the master of 
the house. His strong step was often heard beating the treads 
of the stairs. Above, he walked the length of the upper hall 
to a small door at the rear that gave onto a small balcony look- 
ing toward the barnlots and the fields. He wore slung about 
his shoulder a strap supporting a short hunting horn. 


The unmistakable resemblance of this figure, “housed within walls, 
blowing wild notes on a conch-horn,” to Melville’s Ahab is readily seen. 
The final section of Chapter I introduces Jocelle, Stoner Drake’s grand- 
daughter, to Wolflick. We are shown the eight-year old with her 
childish but sensitive dreams in harsh antiphonal relationship to her 
grandfather. She tells him about “The Place” she has invented out 
of a geography book, and he re-pictures it for her: 


“The water sparkles in the sunlight. Spreads like a sheet of 
silver over stone. A white tower, she says. A long marble stair 
goes up to the top where you can look out. You'd see the whole 
of the Place. Gates of smooth wrought-iron. Fine houses along 
the way, some little and some great, marble fretwork and pillars. 
Colonnades. Porticoes. Down the river is a dock where the 
ships come to land. Stairs go down to the water, broad steps 
out of granite, any color you say. The sails are made of blue or 
red or yellow.” (pp. 24-25) 


But when Jocelle, carried away by the miraculous vision which they 
have created together, tries to solidify that vision, saying: “God is 
there,” Stoner Drake destroys ‘““The Place” out of his bitter disillusion- 
ment: 
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“Away with you. There’s no such. There’s no such city. 
Go on with your lies. Go on. Pattern got by men. Out of his 
befuddled life. What’s he? On one side he’s a pulen, un- 
knowen brat. On the other he’s a senile, slobberen, totteren, 
forgetten old man. Who wants to be such a crawlen thing? 
A new-born, unborn, who wants to be, a unknowen foetus, a 
snake, a lizard, a blob of greasy slime, proto, proto, proto? 
What’s a city but a hog-wallow of noise and sellen filth? 
Go on away. Out of my sight.” (p. 26) 


The major characters are thus established at Wolflick in their charac- 
teristic positions: Martha, raking the coals of the fire, as in “some useless 
and imperative ceremony’; Stoner Drake, bitterly powerful in his cyni- 
cal withdrawal into himself; and Jocelle, bewilderedly attempting to 
piece together some order out of the strange house in which she has 
come to live. 


Chapter II moves in time back to 1903 when Jocelle is seven 
years old. Her father, Ben, son of Stoner Drake, is dead, and she lives 
in Anneville with her mother, Catharine. The ordeal of her early 
childhood is economically suggested in a few swiftly-drawn scenes, such 
as Jocelle playing among the wood-shavings around a house in the 
process of construction, or her instinctive revulsion at Mr. Farris, her 
mother’s suitor, or the following poignant portrayal of the terrors of 


growth: 


One day Jocelle’s mother looked at her growing frame and 
said that her dress had become too small. The gaze that ac- 
companied this searching speech entered the scanty garment 
and measured there the slowly lengthening limbs and the broad- 
ening form of the seven-year-old child. Then Jocelle hated her 
increased frame and she would look down with shame upon 
her hands and legs that seemed coarse and large. She would 
try to draw her thin knees under her dress when she sat 
down .... A conviction had been settled upon her; she 
must not outgrow her clothes. Her life in the town seemed tem- 
porary then, a season of unwanted growth, and this illusion of 
impermanence was strengthened by the knowledge that her 
mother did not own the house in which she lived. Her mother 
owed rent for the house. The knowledge of rent which was now 
and then unpaid for several paying days, weighing heavily upon 
her, forbade her to grow, but suddenly, from time to time, she 
would know that more growth had come to her. (p. 34) 


But when she is eight, Mr. Farris succeeds in getting his divorce, and 
Jocelle is thrust, unannounced and uninvited, into Wolflick. There, 
after the shame of her arrival wears off, she grows into the pattern of 
the family-life, awed but not fearful of her imposing grandfather: 
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In winter he would sometimes mend a shoe . . . before 
the diningroom fire. His fingers were ready to crumple into a 
fist leaving the index finger free to point, so that, since this 
gesture came frequently to his hands, Jocelle thought of it as 
being the man himself, as if his whole body and being focused 
to a sharp pointed finger. Around him lay the farm, wound 
in enormous circles by the surrounding hills and the focus of 
life that gathered to the barns and breeding pens and drew 
them more inwardly toward the house, the man there, the step 
on the stair, the sounding horn at his tight lips, the pointing 
finger protruding from a strong fist. She slipped out of the 
vortex on nimble feet. She had a multitude of little things, 
claiming the snail-tracks about the cellar door and the sow- 
bugs that ran among the flagstones, the brilliant color in the 
wood-rot of an old tree. (pp. 46-47) 


Her understanding of the life around her is slight, her attention being 
focused on the minutiae of her own growing. However, she is alert 
and sensitive, as we see in the following passage when she is ten years 
old, listening to her grandfather in conversation with Sol Dickon, 
the carpenter, who has built the “bridge” from which Stoner Drake 
can overlook Wolflick: 


She was unnoticed, about nine or ten years old, at a small 
table near the hall door. She would lift in mind through the 
air to hover at each man’s shoulder when he spoke, a bird of 
strong wings and sharp beak, black and invisible, going to and 
fro above their heads, over their breasts, including them and 
herself to itself, in their voices, moving with their words, never 
at rest, a flutter of ruffled feathers with their querulous words, 
a croaking cry with their protests, a pulsing of quiet wings 
when they brooded long over some opinion. (p. 52) 


Here, the early identification of Jocelle with the “raven” of the title, 
“including them and herself to itself,” fixes Jocelle, as we shall later 
see, as the co-ordinator, the orderer of Wolflick. 


Toward the end of the chapter, with Jocelle thirteen years old, 
Miss Roberts shows her gradual initiation to “truth.” She had earlier 
been fond of telling lies in order to protect herself from some guilty 
act, or to increase her assumed importance, but suddenly in an irration- 
al intuitive way, truth, and a desire for truth, becomes basic to her: 


It came first as if it were a mental apparition, undefined, but 
with it came a wish or a will or a desire. She wanted to have 
this which she imperfectly sensed or conceived; she determined 
that she would have it. Candor appeared to her, as divided 
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from secrecy. Later, after the passion for truth came, she grew 
into some partial knowledge of what truth might be, gathering 
this from what lay around her.... (p. 55) 


Here, in the expanding growth of Jocelle’s personality, we see her in- 
tuitively seizing as something good and beautiful the harmony of fact 
and idea. This lust for truth leads her to both poetry (fittingly enough, 
she reads “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’) and mathematics, 
both of which, she thinks, make “a pretty page.” The chapter is one 
which attempts to present with the immediacy of the actual perception 
the growth of a living personality; this growth is shaped from without, 
as in the influence of Jocelle’s environment on her concept of what truth 
is, but it also shapes from within, as in the sudden, uninfluenced vision 
of truth itself. This chapter also introduces to Wolflick Dickon, the 
half-mad carpenter and author of the Cosmograph. 


Chapter III opens with the sixteen-year-old Jocelle going off 
to the Seminary to become educated. Again, as in the description of 
Jocelle’s early childhood at Anneville, Miss Roberts sketches in the late 
adolescence and education of Jocelle with swift, economical images. 
She is seen in classes, in games with the other girls, in her first young 
love, as an unidividuated unit merged into a larger group, happy in the 
security of her group-anonymity. Roberts evidently feels that after 
the instinctive demand for assertion of identity in childhood, the ado- 
lescent needs to immerse himself undiscriminately into the life of the 
group, absorbing from the resultant sense of ““belongingness” a strength 
and a confidence to emerge from the group as a realized personality. 
Here at the Seminary we find Jocelle ‘one of the bright wool caps” on 
the campus: 


Through her sense of the experimental music that was for- 
gotten, its discords, falling sweetly unblended through the halls, 
of gentle professors who admonished kindly and praised her 
well for work sufficiently done, she saw herself as reflected and 
reflecting endlessly, her life pitched now to the gentle fervor 
of the girls, her mates. Herself in her glass where her bright 
brown hair shone, brushed each evening until it glistened, 
bound by day with a bright ribbon fillet and put on her head 
in braid or up-pinned curls, she would carry the image. The 
girls wore peach-basket hats in the spring. (p. 65) 


And thus at the graduation dance to which Jocelle is escorted by Miles 
Patterson, the cheerleader of the neighboring college, there is a gentle 
irony and a penetrating perception in the description of Jocelle leaving 
her group and going forth into a new life: 


Jocelle marched with Patterson, and their lanterns made 
a pink glow on their faces .... They led the long trail of 
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faint fire over the close-cropped grass, making the pattern for 
the rest, walking before, doubling the design in a long thread 
that trembled, that fluted in and out through the soft June dark. 
They talked of where they would be the next year, not know- 
ing, being vaguely afraid of the unknown. 


“Anyway, I'll still be Jocelle.” 
“And I'll be Miles.” 


Walking thus, and in delight, they went before in the mid- 
night procession, going with their dim paper lanterns into the 
dark lawn. (pp. 68-69) 


On Jocelle’s return to Wolflick, the center of the stage is occu- 
pied by Martha. Martha has been away at the University studying 
astronomy, and she has fallen in love with a young astronomer named 
Wayne, whom she invites to Wolflick to spend several days. After a 
seemingly innocuous evening and a day spent in cantering through the 
fields, Stoner Dri tke eo the two of harlotry, refusing to allow them 
to eat at his table: “Go eat with the hogs, I say. A whore and a whore- 
catcher. Go on. Go take your harlotry out into the bushes.” Wayne, 
deeply insulted, leaves Wolflick, and Martha is confined to her bed 
with fever and delirium for many weeks. ‘This episode is extremely 
difficult to interpret, giving the reader a feeling that something vital 
has been left out of the writing. Before Wayne’s arrival there is a long, 
carefully-written passage on the butchering of a hog which forcibly re- 
minds one of the trying out of the whale blubber in Moby-Dick. 


A great kettle stood over a smoldering fire and a mist of 
vapor arose as from a caldron. The men were cutting the flesh 
with long knives and apart, the dogs were growling over their 
share. Through the frosty dusk flowed the red light from the 
smoldering firebrands under the kettle, so that the faces of the 
dark people who worked there were illuminated and their bodies 
were distorted, their feet stepping in and out of the bright 
glow, into the twilight and back again to the firelight, where 
they were enhanced and enlarged to be the feet of giants at 
work on some vast creative purpose that had to do with the 
slaying of swine, as if the spirit of a planet were being slowly 
liberated by this murderous rite. (pp. 72-73) 


Shortly afterwards, Wayne arrives, and in conversation with Stoner 
Drake, remarks that he is going to observe a comet through a telescope: 


“I'd like to know, young man ... [says Drake] after 
you've looked at the comet through this large telescope, and 
after you’ve made some notations and observations on the 
spectrum, after you cogitate this wandering luminary, I'd like 
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to know what you think it’s made of and what for, and where 
it originated . . . . That's all I want to know.” 


Wayne was embarrassed at this demand .... “You ask a 
good deal of an amateur whose interests are divided among 
several matters.” (p. 79) 


Finally, on the next morning when Martha and Wayne are on the 
verge of setting out for the day’s ride, Martha teases her lover: 


“I’m going to lose Wayne out of his cardinal points he’s so 
proud of.” 


And Wayne, on his horse, the pose of an equestrian 
marble: “I’m never lost. I’m here, now, me.” 


It seems to me that the meaning of this episode is needlessly ob- 
scured in the writing, but that it is possible to piece together what Miss 
Roberts intended to express, and seems to have felt she expressed in 
the published version. First, the antagonism between Wayne and Stoner 
Drake, given the situation, is inevitable. Stoner Drake, in the passion of 
his grief, has uncompromisingly defied the ordered principles of nature, 
particularly as they are manifested in the fixed flow of life and death. 
As Miss Roberts says of him in her notes: 


Stone Jarvis [Drake] the variant — the protest to the 
broken succession, but more, protest of Man aware of his fate, 
rebellious at his fate. 


The most important fact in the universe for him is “the defiance in 
his frame.”” Wayne, on the other hand, is an astronomer, engrossed in 
the observation of phenomena in the solar system — observation which 
is possible because of the ordered principles of Nature. Drake’s de- 
fiance is based on the fact that he cannot understand the rationale 
behind the order, “the from-whiches and the toward-whats.” Wayne 
in his pompous complacency cares nothing about the meaning beneath 
the order; he is never “lost’’ because he lacks the courage to move into 
the unknown. He fears to venture beyond the frontiers of human 
knowledge and Drake senses the cowardice in the young man instinctive- 
ly. Although this interpretation may appear to be highly speculative, it 
explains to a certain extent the scene of the hogbutchering. There, the 
firelight magnifies the legs of the laborers so that they seem “to be 
the feet of giants at work on some vast creative purpose that had to do 
with the slaying of swine, as if the spirit of a planet were being slowly 
liberated ....”’ The reference, which I take as one of the feats of 
Hercules, points to Miss Roberts’ favorite theme — the imposition of 
order on chaos. Stoner Drake in his half-mad Ahabian rebellion is search- 
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ing desperately for order; the astronomer, however, surrounded by the 
richest manifestation of Nature at work, does not even want to acknow- 
ledge the possibility of a “vast creative purpose” at hand. Thus, on a 
symbolic level, the antagonism is inevitable and necessary. 


Secondly, it seems to me probable that Drake’s accusations were 
accurate, although it is not clear how he could have known. Later in 
the novel, Martha names herself “Francesca,” and refers to Jocelle as 
“the only virgin in the house.” And finally as we see when Jocelle an- 
nounces her plans to marry, Stoner Drake in his bitterness and disil- 
lusionment is automatically hostile to any surrender of self-sufficiency 
like that necessary in the experience of love, because of his own disil- 
lusionment at Joan Drake’s death. This is not to defend the artistry of 
the passage, because I think that it 7s incoherent. But this kind of 
confusion is a natural danger in the kind of writing Miss Roberts 
attempts in He Sent Forth a Raven, and this episode is the only major 
example of obscurity in the novel. 


Chapter IV brings the action up to 1915 with Jocelle now almost 
nineteen years old. World War One is raging in Europe, lending a 
background of fire and violence to the seething cauldron of human 
relationships which make up Wolflick. Two new characters are intro- 
duced in this chapter and the stage is assembled for the working out 
of the symbolic drama of the novel. Out of the fields comes Jack 
Briggs, a journeyman preacher who has been ordered in a revelation 
to go forth to the country-side, preaching Genesis 8 to all the people. 
He is a simple, bare-footed man with the odor of sheep about him, and 
his attachment to Wolflick is an antithetical balance to Dickon, the 
mechanistic atheist: 


“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease... . And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea; into your hand are they delivered. Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things.” (p. 89) 


Briggs has heard of Stoner Drake’s vow and he determines to “preach 
him back outen hell if he’s so headed.” Significantly enough, Stoner 
Drake allows the preacher to remain at Wolflick, finding in the un- 
wavering faith of this simple man a sincerity of purpose lacking in 
Wayne the astronomer. 


Shortly after, Dickon gives his book, The Cosmograph, to Jocelle. 
It is a “confusion of myth and natural phenomena brought together 
in some scarcely evident coherence, and made to point to a thesis.” 
The thesis, in direct contrast to the divinely ordained unity of Genesis, 
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is an infinite heterogeneosity and heteromorphism, “the everlasting 
otherness of kind building on kind.” In violent opposition to the de- 
scription of the miraculous gift of the universe bestowed upon man in 
Genesis, Dickon summarizes The Cosmograph as follows: 


Thus we see that Man, the upstart, the prig of the universe, 
holds no place. Not even a cog among the wheels. The whole 
mechanism turns, grinding out forms to pitch them over as the 
engine goes humming along at a merry pace, and nothing in 
the whole panoply of phantasmagoria cares if he falls out or 
in, but you might hear a thundering guffaw on Mount Olympus 
when he tumbles headlong back into Chaos. (p. 102) 


Thus Stoner Drake, emblem of Man in rebellion against the inscruta- 
bility of the workings of Nature, is flanked by opposing extremists, 
the one exhorting him to lay down his pride and accept the universe 


because it is good, and the other arguing that he should forget his 
pride and accept the universe, because he is unimportant and his de- 
fiance is that of a spoiled child. 


In this chapter also, John Logan Treer, the County Farm Agent, 
is introduced, thus bringing together all the characters who will be active 
in the story. Treer enters the novel as a healer, and Jocelle, who is 
attracted to him, pictures him in her mind’s eye as a centaur. The 
characters all having been assembled, the climactic question is asked. 
While the family with Dickon and Briggs is sitting around the dining- 
table, J. T., Jocelle’s cousin, asks Stoner Drake directly, “What would 
you do if the house should catch fire? House burn down?” The 
question reverberates onto the cosmic plane, as Drake interprets it to 
be “What will I [Man] do when the whole world is drowned in a lake 
of fire.’ This is a restatement of the conflict between Dickon and 
Briggs over Stoner Drake, with Drake caught in an untenable middle 
position, acknowledging supernal purpose in his defiance of God, and 
unable to accept that purpose because of his defiance. The chapter 
closes with Stoner Drake examining the meanings of “‘fire,’” and reiter- 
ating his outcry: ‘““There’s a mort of unnecessary pain. There’s a life 
principle. A good woman lives by it, lives up to it. No slut, a woman, 
hearty and kind, loved one man and clave to him. If God would but 
talk plain to mankind, say fact, quit mystery . ” In Drake’s inquiry 
into “fire’’ he moves from the fire on the hearth to Empyrean fire, 
and from there to the fierce fire raging on the earth in the form of war 
and famine: 


Empyrean. The light of the upper world, the fire of heaven, 
the blinding light of the sky .... Eyes then. Eyes are the 
receptacle of light, the mirror of fire, the opposite, the com- 
plement, the toward-what. ‘Two little suns in the head of a 
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man made to take in the light of the sun and to turn it into 


sense ; 

‘These things saith he which hath the sharp sword with 
two edges: I know . . . where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
seat is .... He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith... . The first angel sounded, and there followed 


hail and fire mingled with blood.” The first woe is past: I’ve 
read it through time and time again. How can a man untangle 
this mystery? (pp. 118-119) 


This section, narrated at that extremest pitch of perception in which 
the highest lucidity and insanity merge, tries to plumb the meaning 
of life through an investigation of fire, the ultimate destroyer and ener- 
gizer of life. Its wealth of connotations, ranging from the warm glow 
of the hearth to the blinding explosion of gases in the solar system, 
make it a fitting symbol for the manifestations of spzrit in the material 
universe. One of its emanations is “light” or “enlightenment,” but no 
man can look steadily into the sun. Burning brightly within the spirit, 
it can drive man beyond himself; burning too brightly, or burning not 
at all, it can rack a man with fever, or smooth him with the cold fingers 
of death. Drake’s investigations lead to no conclusions save bafflement, 
but the existence of a fierce fire at Wolflick is pointed to in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter: 


Later in the night Martha came back to the fireplace and 
carefully covered the flames with dead ashes. All were now gone 
to rest. Above in her room Jocelle heard the scraping of the 
shovel when the fire in the parlor was covered. The kitchen 
fire was tended likewise. 


Night after night Martha performed this last midnight 
task. Each fire was visited and each was carefully guarded with 
dead ashes, each carefully scraped together and covered. The 
young men called her Curfew then. (p. 120) 


Martha, the Curfew (‘fire coverer’’), banks the fires each night, lest 
they rage in total destruction. 


Chapter V records the entrance of the United States into World 
War One. The agony of the times, wanton bloodshed, hollow patriotic 
addresses, millions of Khaki-men feeding the cannons of war, serve as 
a background of violence surrounding the remote security of Wolflick. 
The house is once again seen as an ark riding the floods of disruptive 
chaos: 


To the east beyond the stretch of lawn the house stood 
against the dun and black masses of high trees, clearly shaped 
now in side elevation — the large building, the bridge, the 
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lower mass of the cabin with the lookout above. Now several 
pigeons, like seagulls, walked on the railing of the bridge. 


(pp. 122-3) 


She [Jocelle] heard their sounds, laughing with their laugh- 
ter. They, what were they saying? They took no account of 
the blasting horn, the bridge, the beaked prow of the house. 
Bright water churned over high ocean stones and lay out 
laterally rising and falling, a bright flow, a tide, themselves out 
in the dimpling sea, themselves here in the sun before the 
stables. (p. 134) 


In the chapter, Jocelle’s cousin, Walter, enlists in the marines, and 
Jocelle’s attention centers more and more exclusively on John Logan 
Treer: 


He would shake his head now, his hat off, tossing back 
long imaginary locks. He seemed to be riding a cantering 
animal, making laughter with Martha. Out of his centaur 
mouth gracious words were flowing. He was riding, unshod, 
on swift horse limbs, little feet, thin shanks, strong thighs, his 
hair thrown up in a wind. He was standing, feet drawn to- 
gether, Chiron, the good centaur, chanting a line . 


“Give me a spark of Nature’s fire, 
That’s all the learning I desire.” (pp. 133-134) 


Chiron, renowned for his skill in medicine, is Jocelle’s picture 
of Treer, plausibly enough suggested by her first view of him, minister- 
ing to the sick animal. But Treer has as well a theoretical potion for 
the sickness of mankind, a possible cure for the virulent disease of 
hatred, violence, and jealousy which have plagued the human race 
since its inception. Treer offers the prophecy of the New Man: 


“It’s my belief we'll have a new man. Before another 
decade He'll begin. . . . The upstanding, intelligent man. No 
bathos. No tears. We won’t know where he was born. We'll 
know him for what he thinks. No man of sorrows. A man 
of sound sense. He'll stand up in his world. Old sculpture 
pathetique can go! Loose-jointed ecce homo! One protoplasm 
is like another protoplasm, and why all the stir about the 
birth? Life is what we want. Where’s the life of the man? 
we'll ask .... We'll have a new man. Good sense and a 
just peace. No blubber. Able to pool his interests with his 
neighbor’s. ‘The co-operative man.” (p. 126) 


This statement ushers in one of the sub-themes of the novel, the con- 
flict between “individualism and communal well-being.” J. T., who has 
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no faith in the ability of men to form groups without losing their in- 
dividualities, counters as follows: 


‘“He’s a smoke dream, your new man .... I don’t see 
the fellow. Try to get one and you'll get an engine. He'll 
always go down. The mob-man wins. Goes where he’s told 
in the end. Wants a full paunch. While he’s got it or thinks 
he’s got it, all right. Turn around three times and do a somer- 
sault and kiss yourself on the way back. Goes down, your 
man does, in the vapor of his own thought.” (p. 127) 


Stoner Drake, as can be expected, has no patience with Treer’s ideas: 


“Rot and drivel. He’d freeze to death in a winter and wait 
for food to crawl into his mouth. He’s damned already, dead 
before ever he was borned. The lazy idiot wouldn’t even have 
a name. Squat down and wait for It, your ALL, to put sop into. 
his maw. Wants a job, he does. Job, JOB means a piece of work, 
a job-lot of work to tide him over the season. Moves on then 
to another job. Lives nowhere, owns nothing. Gets borned in 
a hospital provided by the ALL, buried the same way. Let ‘im 
make himself a job. Clear out, I say. Get to work for yourself, 
Blunder-headed Species. Son-of-old-Adam. Fed up on pretties.” 
(p. 149) 


The conflict between Stoner Drake and Treer is obviously a clash of 
irreconcilables, Treer feeling that modern industrialism has made Stoner 
Drake an obsolete thinker, and Stoner Drake solidly settled, proud of 
his own self-sufficiency. 


Jocelle, in the meantime, moves softly among all the antagonists, 
absorbing from all and contending with none. In her bureau she keeps 
both Dickon’s Cosmograph and the closely-written manuscripts which 
expound John Logan Treer’s theories. Jack Briggs shaves his beard 
for her since he has heard it said that “hair is not pleasant to a young 
girl.” Working side by side with Martha, or hurrying swiftly to answer 
Stoner Drake’s call on the conch-horn, Jocelle nurtures the growing love 
for Treer within her, and quietly keeps order in this divided house. 


Chapter VI brings Walter back to Wolflick for his last furlough 
in the United States, and, as a departing gesture, he rapes Jocelle. ‘Thus 
Miss Roberts expands the microcosmic stage of Wolflick to include the 
full fury and violence of the sweeping European war: 


Lying still afterwards . . . contemplating now the despairing 
act of the departing soldier, it seemed to her [Jocelle], brood- 
ing on the nature of man, that the war had rolled its waves 
forward to include herself, to float her back into itself on the 
tides of her own spent and angry flesh. (p. 163) 
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Jocelle is blasted almost to the roots of her being; she burns the gar- 
ments she had been wearing, making a deep scar in the grass where the 
fire had raged. She withdraws into herself, the war raging along the 
peripheries of her being, as she waits for a deeper strength to assert itself 
from within: 


Lying in the semi-dark of the shuttered room . . . Jocelle 
would be thinking in feverish jargon of the summer, the world 
outside the farm where war was being prepared. Encampments, 
enlistments, embarkments, military jargon, war readiness, propa- 
ganda to enlist citizen action. In the barnyard behind the 
stable a hen was cackling, having laid an egg, screaming over 
the monstrous awfulness of the thing she had done; she had 
continued life. Through these ready reports and present con- 
fusions went a constant theme that ran on a continuous thread 
—herself, her life, from the first remembered mists of knowing 
to the present. It swung outward in a curve and arrived at the 
present moment, making a sharp thrust, and including all of 
time as known to her. (pp. 166-167) 


In this act, war becomes a felt thing, an experience known and suffered 
at Wolflick. When Stoner Drake asks Jocelle what war means, her reply 
is experience-formed: 


“Violence. . . . Men mad at life because they’re about to 
leave it. A man you hate drags you to a flat ledge and piles 
stones on you. Chokes your cry back in your throat. Struggle 
until your breath gives out. ‘I’m on my way to battle,’ he 
says. Your fingernails torn out by the roots. That's what it 
means. My tongue pulled out of my throat and thrown out to 
the hound dogs behind the kitchen. A man with tusks that 
stick out of his jaw. On his way to battle, stopped to say good- 
by. . he off his filth on me. That’s what war means.” 
(pp. 183- 184) 


In Drake’s realization of what has happened, in his fury at the evil which 
besets mankind as immediately represented in Jocelle’s r: ape, he renews 
his vows of defiance to the gods that can allow such things to be: 


“Ill never set my foot on God’s green earth while time 
lasts for me... . Let them take their damned-to-hell wars and 
famines and lifetimes, their say-so and religions and debts, their 
mortality, their resignations, their live and let live in one ear 
and out the other, so-help-me-God philosophies, continents that 
stick up out of the sea to make war on one another. Pot-boys, 
two-forked, rape and rapine, Bellona-whip, Foch-Haig, sub- 
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marine, Cabell, Liberty Bonds, influenza, Russia, collapsed, 
Cambrai! So-help-me! Hear what I say. Jocelle! New covenant. 
I'll never set foot on earth again while time lasts.” (p. 188) 


Notice, however, the progress between his two vows. The first 
vow was the reaction of a hurt man, numbed by a loss too great to bear 
with patience; the second vow is a larger statement. Stoner Drake’s 
first vow can be construed as the result of self-pity and puny pride; the 
new vow is less personal, more universal. The pity is outward-going 
and the pride becomes abstracted from the selfish egocentricity of a man, 
to become the fierce proud spirit of Man. 


In » Chapter VII, Jocelle’s immersion in Nature, particularly as 
represented by her raising broods of white Plymouth Rocks, completes 
her inner rehabilitation. The scar etched on her spirit by Walter does 
not, of course, disappear, but it is no longer green. Her hatred of him 
is replaced by a pity for the “frantic, careless, frightened, fouled, war- 
shocked man” who could be atomized into such moral chaos. When 
news is received that he has been killed in France, she can honestly re- 
mind herself that “she had not devised death for him.” Stoner Drake 
adds to her repository of gifts and confidences by bestowing upon her an 
old family relic, an iron lantern, first fashioned and used in the original 
settlement of Fort Harrod by “common men,” as Drake says, “who did 
an uncommon thing.’’ With the signing of the Armistice, Treer returns 
to Wolflick from the detention camp in which he had been imprisoned 
as a conscientious objector. Spurred on by Martha, and over the dull 
hostility of Stoner Drake, Jocelle and Treer are married by Preacher 
Briggs in Martha’s room. They both realize that the war — the greatest 


universal war of hatred, greed, and jealousy — is not over, but in their 
love for one another, they make a small advance toward peace: “The 
war 1s r a When will it be over?” “We won't care, war or not, out- 
side or in, if we love — This chapter thus records a new birth, 
a dae expansion Jocelle’s development; she has absorbed the 
senseless violence of Walter s act, and emerged stronger and fuller from 
her pain: “... having become a part now of the strangeness that had 


come to the farm, evil and good being mingled and opposed, being con- 
tinually in opposition even while they were intertwined and entangled.” 
And with her marriage to John Logan Treer, she goes forward to create 
a new life on the foundation of her old one. 

Chapter VIII brings the novel to an end. In the excitement 
of Jocelle’s departure, Dickon and Jack Briggs struggle for Stoner Drake's 
soul, Dickon preaching the scientific creed of nothingness in a garbled 
mixture of mythology and naturalistic philosophy: 


“Hera, the atmosphere that surrounds the earth, there 
you've got the source of all vegetative life. Ethereal seed, life 
for the planet. Productive principles. Ether, the pure invisible 
fire. You've got Hera and Zeus. Sluttish stories to tell you 
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the truth. What’s mankind but one atomic stench in the mul- 
tiplied system. Cools off your pride to know what a minute 
atomic particle mankind is in front of all these Causes. Hah, 
hah, hah! Knocks your big-mouthed pride south-east-north and 
again. Hera, source of vegetative stuff. Vegetative then pro- 
duces animal. All said then.” (p. 234) 


Briggs counters with Genesis, repeating the story of Noah and the Flood. 
The argument turns into a physical struggle, the two men threshing and 
writhing with great blows against one another: 


Then Drake leaped from his chair and entered the fight. 
With a great curse he flung himself upon the two that grappled 
together and he pressed Dickon back. 


“Open the door,’ he called out to Briggs. “Out there! 
Outside, you, Dickon, you dirty varmint.” 


The door open, the two of them thrusting together, Drake 
and Briggs, and Dickon was pressed over the threshold. As he 
passed he tried to drag Drake with him, but Drake held his 
footing and Briggs, having got his breath anew, thrust forward 
with both arms and pushed the other quite beyond the door- 
frame. The door was quickly shut and the key turned. (pp. 237- 
238) 


With Drake having ejected Dickon, Briggs tries to press his advantage, 
preaching “‘salvation’”’ to Stoner Drake. He exhorts him to accept the 
law of “seedtime and harvest-time,” to remember that he is part of man- 
kind and cannot shut himself away from the fact of his existence. He 
projects a picture of Wolflick in flames, Stoner Drake caught alone in 
the blazing house, no one with him, no one to help him: 


“People come. The flames drive a man back if he comes 
near. Then two run up into the smoke and fire, and they put 
a ladder up against the bridge. ‘Come down, old man,’ they say. 
‘While it’s yet time, come down!’ He wants to come. God 
knows he does, but he won't do it. Wants to, but he can’t. He 
roars anger at the fire, anger at God. He screams and yells. He 
runs back into the burning. Let us pray.’! (p. 244) 


Stoner Drake is powerfully moved, pushed to the very edges of his ability 
to resist, but his life-long defiance of the evil in life cannot be broken 
now. He walks past Jack Briggs, his covenant renewed again. 


1In one draft of the novel, Miss Roberts actually included the burning of 
Wolflick, but this was changed in subsequent revisions. 
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The last pages of the novel bring Jocelle back to Wolflick to 
give birth to her and Treer’s child, Roxanna. The farm-depression of 
the twenties has already made itself felt at Wolflick. The war has truly 
continued although the Armistice is signed: 


A great disaster had begun to sweep the country. Farms 
were being bought and sold at prices far in excess of those which 
the returns from the crops would now justify. The war-madness 
had come into the fields. From farm to farm, there was now 
too much yield, too many stock animals, too many plowed fields. 
Men were assuming debts they could never pay, were losing 
their land swiftly, swept on by the madness of buying and selling 
and driven by agents and speculators and lenders. The madness 


seemed without end. The cataclysm that had centered at 
Wolflick seemed now to have spread outward into every sur- 
rounding mile... . Near at hand, among their neighbors, there 


were debts for farm machinery which had been bought at a 
high market, the plunder now rusting unused, the debts drawing 
interest from the spent homesteads. (pp. 245-246) 


John Thomas (J. T.) returns to claim his interest in the impoverished 
farm, demanding that it all be sold so that he can have his full share. 
Drake determines to remain with the land and John Thomas deserts in 
bitterness. Jocelle and Treer return to live at Wolflick, and with the 
birth of her child, Jocelle evaluates her life: 


In the drowsy hours that followed Jocelle pondered the 
child, and the life she had thus far lived, the end and the be- 
ginning, the flight of Catharine, the long outward flowing arc 
of Martha’s calamities, and Logan — unremitting, uncaptured, 
and unhoused. She had drawn life out of Wolflick where a 
lonely tomb closed over, had closed over Drake years ago. She 
had been somehow essential to his life and his days. (p. 252) 


Jocelle has extracted her values out of the experience which life offers 
her, and has created the life which she lives. In the final paragraphs of 
the novel, Stoner Drake has become an old man, his keen mind some- 
what enfeebled, but his spirit bright as ever. He has forgotten Joan 
Drake, forgotten even the reason for his vow, but the fire of defiance, 
his resolve to make no compromise with the forces of evil, is still un- 
wavering: “He nodded his head, his eyes were still bright. His smile 
came and went, faintly moving his thin face. He walked back to the 
hearth and sat in his accustomed place.” 


I spend this much attention on the details of He Sent Forth a 
Raven, because I feel that we cannot make any real inroads on the 
meaning of the novel without a fairly explicit summation of its com- 
plexity and inter -action. The first level of action has become relatively 
clear, I believe, in the foregoing summation. This level has a two-fold 
direction, the first, being the “odyssey” of Jocelle, the second, the epic 
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story of Stoner Drake’s challenge to the gods, with Jocelle serving as his 
Ishmael. Jocelle continually thrusts her growing personality into the 
crucible of experience, accepting all the vagaries of life which come 
before her, the good and the evil, the true and the false — growing 
along the principles of harmonious development in a thrust-withdrawal 
pattern which goes ever forward in a manner characteristic to Miss 
Roberts’ work. From her earliest recollection in Anneville to her final 
self-realization in the last pages of the novel, she moves lightly within 
the chaos of conflicting passions and dread finalities of chance and 
circumstance, imposing the order of her being in a positive affirmation 
of the life-force. Her life is a moving document of Miss Roberts’ “‘life 
is from within” principle, and she takes her high place as one of Miss 
Roberts’ steady, integrative creators of life. 


The second direction, or what we may call the sub-plot of 
the novel, is Stoner Drake’s story. What was probably Miss Roberts’ 
earliest notation on He Sent Forth a Raven is as follows: 


Jarvis [Drake] is continually Man unrepenting, uncom- 
promising . . . unwilling, hostile to his narrow fate. 

Outside are the people of the farms, in debt, patient, 
taxed beyond their power to pay. They are a great brown 
legion, unassembled, in unison in suffering but out of harmony. 
Unable to speak together. 


At this time, Miss Roberts evidently thought of the novel in terms of 
Stoner Drake’s defiance of Fate, a defiance which she meant to stand 
for the proud spirit of man in rebellion against the inhuman forces 
which limit him. Drake was perhaps meant to be the articulate repre- 
sentative of all the inarticulate suffering masses of mankind. However, 
as the novel began to take form within her mind, the Promethean, or 
Ahabian symbol becomes mixed with reverberations of King Lear, as 
we see in the following structural plan for the novel: 


1. Progress in his vow .. At first a passionate rebellion 
against Deity for the loss of a woman 

2. <A fierce rebellion but less personal . . Uncompromis- 
ing pity for Man in his losses and his defeat, his aging body and 
enfebled [sic] mind. 

3. Pity for man that he would make such a vow. Infinite 
pity for all men, for all mental weakness. 


In our discussion of the novel, particularly in the contrast of Stoner 
Drake’s two vows, we have pointed out the humanizing change in his 
character as he progresses from a self-pitying man to Man pitying man- 
kind. The third step in Miss Roberts’ note is only barely implied in 
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the final chapter of the novel, because, as we shall see, the total direction 
of the novel evidently took a quite different turn in the writing. 


On this first level, then, we have a relatively “realistic’’ novel, 
written in the middle of the depression, chronicling the life of a farm 
family from the turn of the century to the middle of the nineteen- 
twenties. What has been called “the agony of our time’ is certainly 
the background of the novel; the first World War, the “boom,” and 
“the bust” are the historical and economic conditions which represent 
the ordeal of America’s forcible change from an agrarian individual- 
istically oriented nation to a world power in an intensively capitalistic, 
industrial world. The struggle of concepts between the “rugged in- 
dividualism” of Stoner Drake and the “mob-man” ideology voiced by 
John Thomas is a result of this cataclysmic change. In terms of the 
novel, John ‘Thomas’ concept is obviously abhorrent; it is based on a 
denial of the spiritual potential within every man. It substitutes auth- 
ority and restraint for the free creation of one’s life pattern. Stoner 
Drake's individuality, although incomparably more nobie than John 
Thomas’ “mob-man,” is found to be impractical for the changing world 
which is inexorable in its demands. Drake has no control over the 
wars, military and economic, which rage across the length and breadth 
of the world’s surface. There is no place he can go to escape the violence 
from the outside; the frontiers have all been closed. And although 
he encloses himself within “the tomb of Wolflick,” the war follows him 
there, searing the inmates of his house with its hot breath, and wrest- 
ing his property out of his hands. In John Logan Treer’s theory of 
“fellowmenship,” the doctrine of “the Collective Man,’ Miss Roberts 
offers her only possible solution to this major problem of our times. 
The Collective Man, for Miss Roberts, will be able to be himself, dif- 
ferent or like, strange or familiar. He will be able to survive because 
his sense of communal “togetherness” will not be eradicated by his 
isolating egocentricity. The theory is visionary and intuitive; it is 
based on a belief that love is capable of shattering walls too thick for 
hate to break, and an unswerving optimistic faith that love does exist 
wherever hate exists, stronger than hate. This, as I read it, is what 
occurs on the story-level of He Sent Forth a Raven. And “the raven” 
which goes to and fro over the void, which struggles to make contact 
between the closed-in spirit and the outside world, is love — Jocelle’s 
love which brings new life into Wolflick, ushering in the day of the 
New Man. 


The second line of action in the novel, the Biblical or cosmic 
line, parallels the first level on a more universal plane. Professor Grant 
Knight suggested a skeletal synopsis in his following comment: “. . . out 
of the flood (World War 1), Noah (Stoner Drake) sent forth a raven 
(Jocelle) to go to and fro over the void (post-war society). Later .. . 
will come . . . ‘somewhere or somehow’ the Redeemer.” This is in 
essence, I think, the allegorical meaning of the novel on this second 
level, but Professor Knight’s comment can be both amplified and quali- 
fied. Stoner Drake is quite definitely Noah, but where Noah was favor- 
ed by God in being allowed to save himself and his by taking sanctuary 
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in the Ark, Stoner Drake defies God and voluntarily imprisons him- 
self in his ark. Noah acts in humility and goodness; Stoner Drake is 
a Noah in rebellion — a Prometheus stealing celestial fire from Mount 
Olympus so that Man will be more like the gods; Stoner Drake is a 
Noah with vengeance in his heart against Him who sent the Flood — 
an Ahab stalking the universe in a mad rage to slay the principle of 
evil. Where Noah accepts the fixed and immutable succession of 
“seed-time and harvest-time,’” Stoner Drake, like Ahab before him, 
defies the anti-human to the very end. Stoner Drake is a Protestant 
Noah, a humanistic Noah, a twentieth-century American Noah. He is 
man locked in a death-battle with chaos (the void) — a battle that he 
cannot win, but a battle which he must fight in his life-time so that 
man may continue his slow march toward a never-attainable goal. 


The “raven” which is sent forth from the ark to make a [first 
settlement in the wilderness beyond the ark is Jocelle. Like Daniel 
Boone in The Great Meadow, she is a herald to chaos, a hardy trail- 
blazer who goes before, so that the dove may follow bringing peace. 
And the void over which she flies to and fro is not just “post-World 
War I society,”” but the total disorder of modern life, wrenched out of 
its ordered ways by the crushing impact of modern physics and _ tech- 
nology. The dove which is to follow, “somewhere or somehow,” the 
Redeemer, is symbolized in John Logan Treer, of whom Jocelle says: 
“Came to me out of the foot-rot of the sheep .... Out of the sour 
old ewe sick on the stable floor... .” Treer, the healer, the prophet 
of Collective Man, bears an obvious similarity to that other leader of 
a spiritual revolution based on love, Christ: 


He [Treer] sat beside her, and he began to tell her of 
what had happened in the months past, saying there was not 
time now to tell. He made a hurried report of passages from 
one place to another, of injustice, of harried surmises, of per- 
sonal ambitions and political blunderings and the kindness of 
friends. He had not wanted her to know of the humiliations and 
degradations put upon him. He had been hissed in a public 
square. He might not be able to find a place to work, employ- 
ment, for a long time, for he had been despised as a slacker, 
as one outside the vast group and classed with the enemy. He 
was outside, he supposed, but, he cried out suddenly: “I ought 
not to have been. They'll see it after awhile. I was inside. I 
was at the very heart of the age, at the beginning of what's to 
come after.” (pp. 226-227) 


On this level, the visionary level, we find a passionate faith in the 
redemption of man, a renewal of the Covenant which insures the etern- 
ality of seedtimes and harvest-times, pointing toward the ever-beckoning 
ideal of “peace on earth, goodwill toward men.” 


The third line of action in He Sent Forth a Raven can be view- 
ed almost as a sketch of “the anatomy of the spiritual personality.” 
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The inhabitants of Wolflick can be interpreted not only as a micro- 
cosmic abstration of the world, but as a masrocosm of the “inner 
nucleole.”” The isolation of Wolflick, intensified by Stoner Drake’s 
adamant refusal to “set a foot on God’s green earth,” suggests the abso- 
lute loneliness of the individual. If we reflect for a moment on the 
highly particularized characters who compose the little community at 
Wolflick, we can see that this interpretative viewpoint is not at all 
farfetched. 


First we have Stoner Drake, “the lonely Will, the wish, the 
desire of the heart, housed within walls, blowing wild notes on a conch- 
horn.”” He stands quite naturally, even in the rock-like solidity of his 
name, for that “proud ghost,” the Will within the inner nucleole. He 
is the master of the soul, the giver of orders, the imposer of individuated 
personality. It is he who brings pride within the spirit, since he can 
not bear contradiction or defeat. He is also the energizing flame, “old 
Firebrand,” the volitive force which insists on life. His characteristic 
gesture is phallic and commanding: “His fingers were ready to crumple 
into a fist leaving ig index finger free to point, so that, since this gesture 
came frequently to his hands, Jocelle thought of it as being the man 
himself, as if his enh body and being focused to a sharp pointing 
finger.”” He is quite surely the Will of the human spirit. 


And he is flanked by Jack Briggs and Sol Dickon, both com- 
batants for his attention. Briggs, with the smell of the beasts upon him, 
seems to represent simple Faith. He is of the earth, without sophis- 
tication or logic; but he believes, and his belief is supported with the 
strength of his entire frame. He has been commissioned to preach 
Genesis 8, and this he does, scarcely understanding the words he has 
memorized. His influence is based on the brute power with which he 
believes, and as such, he is unassailable by the forces of non-faith. 
Dickon, the “Beelzebub” of the Cosmograph, is Briggs’ opposite number, 
Reason. He is the carpenter, the advocate of scientific cause and effect. 
In Jocelle’s early glimpse of his room in Anneville, she perceives his 
elemental nature: “Plain unbelief settled about the remembered spare- 
ness of the room, about the clear lamp and the few sheets of unwritten 
paper. Dickon walked heavily through the emptiness he had devised.” 
He has sought for the cause behind the effect, and the cause behind 
that cause, until logic has “proved” to him that there is no final cause, 
no ultimate purpose to anything. It is significant to note that when 
Stoner Drake ejects him from the room, although he (Drake) listens 
to Briggs, he does not follow him. The inference is that the Will must 
work with both Faith and Reason; neither is capable of supplying the 
other’s function. They must be harmonized into effective action. 


Martha seems most closely to represent the voice of duty, or 
conscience, as she lies in her room above-stairs calling down admonitions 
and warnings. She is the Curfew, the fire-coverer, dutifully raking 
ashes over the fires, banking them against the next day. She serves 
as a brake, a restraint, to the fiery spirit of the Will, fronting him 
quietly but steadily. In a conflict with Will, as we saw in the Wayne- 
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episode, she does not always win, but she is not broken in her defeat. 
It seems to me that in the following description of Martha, there is 
a strong suggestion of the statuesque quality of duty: 


The shadows gave the mouth by the hearth a broad lateral 
line that was now fixed and still. The woman at the hearth 
was carved out of some illumined stone and she looked with 
steady searching gaze... . The statue beside the hearth, carv- 
ed now in fire, did not yield its gaze, nor did the latitude of the 
carved mouth shrink or the lines quiver. 


John Logan Treer is the last to come within Wolflick, and at 
that, he is reluctantly given admittance. ‘He was elusive . . . a scheme, 
a plan, an ideal.” It is difficult to assign him a name, but perhaps the 
one suggested by Miss Roberts, “Ideal,” will be as suitable as any other. 
He is a late-comer and the least understandable to the other faculties 
of the soul. He is not the kind of ideal projected by the Will for its 
own aggrandizement; he is more that communal ideal — the “fellow- 
menship” which Miss Roberts felt to be common to all men, and, as 
such, he comes unbidden and even resented by the soul: “He was vision- 
ary, militant, melancholy in his concern for mankind and in his thought 
of himself as being mankind. He was elusive, not to be analyzed, to 
be comprehended in a mass rather, or left as the source of wonder and 
surprise.” 


And Jocelle, finally, is the Imagination, the integrative, creative 
imagination which co-ordinates the total activities of all the faculties 
of the inner nucleole. She moves amidst the Will, Faith, Reason, Con- 
science, and the elusive Ideal, taking from each (Drake’s iron lantern, 
the shaving of Briggs, Dickon’s Cosmograph, the friendship of Martha, 
and Treer’s manuscripts) and producing, in turn, something which 
incorporates an essence of each one of them — but is at the same time 
something greater than the sum of all of them — new life, Roxanna. 


Thus, on this third line of symbolic action, there is an amazing 
organic parallel on what we have seen to be Miss Roberts’ basic theme 
— the imposition of order on chaos. Just as the Raven is sent forth 
from the Ark, like Boone blazing a Wilderness Road so that mankind 
can follow subduing nature and creating form where before there was 
void, so the intuitive imagination of man’s soul integrates the incon- 
gruities and conflicts of his inmost spirit, creating a harmony and order 
within, without which he could not exist. 


He Sent Forth a Raven is, I believe, a unique novel in twentieth 
century American literature. Its universal cosmic scope and its intimate 
grappling with the most fundamental problems which face modern 

man give it a depth and a breadth possessed by no other contemporary 
American novel that I know. Although it presses with penetrating 
honesty into topical problems, it does this in terms of the aesthetic 
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experience, offering no glib solutions or pat dogmas. Its passionate 
intensity, its deep-lying optimistic faith in the creative potential of 
Man, and its provocative and profound vision, stamp it with the in- 
eluctable marking of exalted artistic inspiration. I believe that He Sent 
Forth a Raven is one of the finest achievements in modern American 
letters. 
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A Letter Of Sir William 
Penn From The Royal 
Malta Library 


In the archives of the Order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem preserved in the Royal Malta Library at Valletta, Mal- 
ta, there is an interesting volume containing original letters from 
sovereigns and other important personages to the Grand Masters of 
the Order. Among these letters may be found one from Sir William 
Penn (1621-70), British Admiral and father of William Penn, the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, to the French Grand Master, Jean Paul de Lascaris 
Castellar. This communication, written aboard the Admiral’s ship, the 
Fairfax, illustrates Sir William Penn’s efforts to claim restitution of cer- 
tain Turks and their merchandise which had been taken by the Knights 
from on board English vessels. Admiral Penn’s Journal, printed by his 
descendant Granville Penn in 1833, makes no reference to any of the 
incidents mentioned in this letter. The Journal, however, for the entry 
on June 25, 1651, has a note concerning the Consul at Tunis.!. In the 
transcription of this personal letter of Sir William Penn the original 
spelling and punctuation of the document are retained.? 


Most Eminent Sr: 


Not long since my occasions drawing mee to ye Golletta of Tu- 
nis, I have found ye Consull of our nation and his estate under Imprison- 
ment & Sequestration; by reason of ye Captivity of some turks and their 
Goods, taken by your squadron of Gallyes, out of a small shipp of ours, 
on ye 16th: of Aprill last past. And Conceiving that ye Jerusalemite 
Order intends not (by any hostile Act) to prejudice our Nation, to in- 
fringe ye Amity which hath been & is betwixt them; I doe by this bearer 
the said Consull, who Comes expressly to yor: Emincy: with all possible 


1Granville Penn, Memorials of the professional life and times of Sir William 
Penn, Knt. Admiral and General of the Fleet, During the Interregnum; Admiral, and 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Navy, after the Restoration. From 1644 to 1670. 
(2 vols. London, 1833), I, 346. 


2Royal Malta Library, Archives 57, fol. 216 recto et verso. 
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effect, recommend ye restitution of those Turkes and Goods, which (now 
having traffique with them) must necessarily transport. And if by 
meanes of such necessity our Merchants should bee subject to such deep 
inconveniences what Resentment ye state of England may thereuppon 
make, I Cannot conclude. But I will hope that all damage and Pre- 
judice may bee prevented by ye Goodnesse, wisdome & prudence of your 
Eminency. 


To whom wishing Encrease of all Splendor and Greatnesse I 

remaine 

Most Emment S: 

Your very humble Servant 

Wm. Penn 

Aboard ye State of England 
their Admirall shipp ye 
Fairfax this 29 Junii 1651 


Stilo Antiquo 











Book Reviews 


Hoke Smith and the Politics of the New South, by Dewey W. Grantham. 
396 pp. $5.00. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1958. . 


Hoke Smith was born in September, 1855, the son of a New 
Englander who had settled in North Carolina and married there. Al- 
though his father was a college professor at Catawba and Chapel Hill 
young Hoke never attended college, probably because of the distressing 
economic conditions of the post-war South. He studied law in an 
Atlanta office and began the practise of the profession there in 1873, 
when he was not yet eighteen. Successful almost from the start he 
soon became one of the leading members of the Atlanta bar. He bought 
a controlling interest in the Atlanta Journal in 1887 and soon made it 
one of the leading newspapers of Atlanta and of the South. 


Smith and the Journal supported Cleveland in both his un- 
successful campaigns of 1888 and in 1892, and was rewarded with a place 
in Cleveland’s Cabinet at the age of thirty-eight. As Secretary of the 
Interior Smith was the victim of a system that has “long encouraged 
the exploitation of the public domain” (p. 92), and he reduced Indian 
lands in order to satisfy land-hungry settlers and to permit western 
railroads to acquire valuable mineral lands. He showed administrative 
ability but was “‘sometimes guilty of favoritism” (p. 84). 


Hoke Smith’s career is a series of contradictions. Long an advo- 
cate of free silver he became a “‘gold-bug” in 1896, but broke with Cleve- 
land when the president refused to support Bryan after the Chicago Con- 
vention. He was elected governor of Georgia in 1906 on a platform call- 
ing for the disfranchisement of the Negro, although he had opposed such 
a policy when it was an issue in 1899 and had generally been considered 
a Southern liberal on the race question. His corporate attitude was 
equally vacillating. His legal reputation and fortune were made fight- 
ing corporate interests and he pitched his campaign in 1906 on the 
need of stricter railroad regulations; yet he sometimes represented rail- 
roads in anti-trust suits, and he admitted borrowing $40,000 in 1898 
from New York financiers with the aid of the president of the Southern 
Railroad. Despite this spotty record his administration as governor was 
one of genuine reform. 


Moving from the governor's office to the United States Senate 
Smith labored earnestly and successfully for government aid to agri- 
cultural extension work and to vocational education. The Smith-Lever 
and Smith-Hughes acts are monuments to a career that abler and less 
demagogic law makers might well envy. He supported Woodrow Wilson 
in the enactment of the program of the New Freedom but broke with 
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the President on many issues concerning American neutrality, war meas- 
ures, and over the League of Nations. His interest in marketing cotton 
to the Central Powers brought him into opposition with the Allied 
blockade policy and he was charged, probably erroneously, with being 
pro-German. He entered the Georgia presidential primary in 1920 and 
widened the breach between himself and followers of Wilson by cam- 
paigning on an anti-administration and anti-League of Nations plat- 
form. Defeated in that primary and also for the nomination to succeed 
himself in the Senate, he retired from politics. 


Professor Grantham has written a good book. He is sympathetic 
with his subject but not uncritical. He admits Smith’s demagogic use 
of the Negro question; that he “straddled and evaded on big issues” 
(p. 357); that his “zeal to succeed in politics’ distorted his vision; 
that he “was willing to use means that were unworthy of his ideals’; 
and that his career had “far greater promise than fulfillment” (p. 371). 


To this reviewer it seemed, however, that the book did not 
completely fulfill the promise of the title. Nowhere does the author 
explain the intricacies and inner workings of Georgia politics — the 
importance of county committees, how alliances were made and unmade, 
how the primary law was enacted. Nor does he adequately explain the 
effect of the county-unit system, nor of sectional and economic interests 
within the state. 


Despite these lacunae this book is a valuable contribution to 
Southern political history. The index is adequate and there is a 
bibliographical note. 

A. D. Kirwan 
University of Kentucky 


Doctors in Gray, The Confederate Medical Service, by H. H. Cunning- 
ham. 339 pp. $6.00 Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1958 


Considering the vast amount of time and labor that has gone 
into writing the history of the Civil War, it seems incredible that a 
major gap still exists. Yet the broad field of Civil War medicine, sur- 
gery, sanitation, and general health has only barely been touched. 
H. H. Cunningham deserves credit for resisting the temptation which 
besets the Civil War buffs to cash in on the current interest in military 
history. Here is no glamorous account of heroes and glorious actions, 
but a solid comprehensive study of the Confederate medical service. 

Since sickness and disease killed most of the Civil War dead 
and the omnipresent sicknesses kept vast numbers of soldiers out of 
action, the role played by medical and hospital services in the war was 
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of major importance. The medical care provided for the Union armies 
has been covered by George Worthington Adams in his Doctors in Blue: 
now Dr. Cunningham has rounded out the picture. 


Cunningham begins his study with a brief picture of Southern 
medicine in the Ante Bellum period. He concludes that medicine in 
the South was at least as advanced as that in the North, a statement 
open to some question, but one probably not too far wrong. Turning 
to the organization of the Confederate medical service, the author traces 
the successive steps which ultimately led to an effective administrative 
setup, attributing much of the credit to Surgeon General Samuel Preston 
Moore. 


The establishment and administration of the general hospitals 
is considered in two chapters. From the disorder and chaos which 
characterized the early hospitals, Surgeon General Moore, ably assisted 
by Samuel H. Stout, medical director of the District of Tennessee, 
gradually developed a number of first-rate hospitals. The most im- 
pressive of these were centered around Richmond which soon became 
the chief medical center of the Confederacy. Chimborazo Hospital, the 
best-known of Confederate Hospitals, was capable of handling over 8,000 
patients and represented the best hospital planning and administration 
of its day. 


In general the administration and personnel of the hospital 
service steadily improved as the war progressed. The one difficulty 
which troubled the hospital administrators during the entire war was 
that of providing sufficient food. By the time the organizational prob- 
lems were solved, general food shortages throughout the South made it 
impossible to supply patients with a diet that was quantitatively and 
qualitatively adequate. With respect to the controversial question of 
prison hospitals, Dr. Cunningham concludes that the Confederacy ex- 
tended the same care to sick and wounded prisoners as it did for its 
own men. 


The work of the medical officers in the field related primarily 
to camp sanitation and care of wounded following military engagements. 
Medical officers encountered a combination of widespread apathy and 
often direct opposition to sanitary measures. Coming primarily from 
rural areas, the average Confederate soldier, even more than his counter- 
part in the North, was never able to appreciate the necessity for clean- 
liness. The chief difficulty in connection with the treatment of the 
wounded was the general lack of transportation, one of the most serious 
shortages experienced by the Confederacy. 


Despite the widespread assumption that a lack of medical sup- 
plies hindered the Confederate cause, Cunningham asserts that smug- 
gling, the use of native herbals, and production from newly established 
pharmaceutical laboratories provided sufficient medicines and drugs. 
While the breakdown of the Southern transportation frequently de- 
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pleted local supplies, in general the Confederacy had adequate medical 
and hospital supplies. 


Although camparisons may be odious, Dr. Cunningham's title 
almost forces the reviewer to compare Doctors in Gray with Doctors 
in Blue. By and large Cunningham does not write as well nor has he 
produced as integrated narrative as his historian counterpart on the 
Union side. However, if Doctors in Gray smacks a little too much of 
the monograph, it is a fine piece of work. One suspects that the fine 
hand of the publisher may be seen in the virtual omission of foot- 
notes, a lack fortunately compensated for by an excellent bibliography. 
The prose may not be Churchillian but it is adequate, and there can 
be little doubt that Dr. Cunningham has produced the definitive work 
on the Confederate medical service. 


John Duffy 


Louisiana State University 
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